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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


EFORE the prolonged debate in the French Assembly on the 

Six-Power Agreements on Germany ended with their qualified 
acceptance it had raised a whole series of possible reasons for 
throwing the whole question back into the melting-pot. The most 
immediate, though not perhaps the most fundamental, of those 
reasons, was the contention that the document published at 
the conclusion of the talks represented not an agreement but a set 
of proposals. Its official designation was “a report containing the 
agreed recommendations ” which expressed, if it expressed anything, 
the characteristic desire of officials to play for safety. It was by 
means of this formula that the Assembly was able to introduce 
any qualifications at all in its final unwilling acceptance. A second 
argument for postponing a final decision was mainly supported by the 
Socialists, and by M. Blum in particular. It was that the present 
proposals for the international control of the allocation of coal, 
coke and steel from the Ruhr do not go far enough, and that there 
Should be full international ownership of the Ruhr industries. It 
is difficult to see how the other Powers could make any concession 
here, even though the French wish that they should remains strong. 
M. Bidault was perfectly right when he argued in his own 
defence that he had already secured more in the Ruhr than the 
other Western Powers were originally willing to concede. What is 
more, this is the one point at which the Germans might screw up 
their resistance to the sticking-point if any attempt were made to 
loosen further their hold, such as it is, on the Ruhr. There is no 
sense in ignoring the fact that, desirable as it is that the settlement of 
Western Germany should be based on full French and German 
Support, the longer that settlement is postponed the further the 
views of these two countries diverge. Yet there remains one argu- 
ment which might have justified another postponement. It is the 
argument that one more attempt should be made to get Russian 
concurrence. The Six-Power Agreements specifically invite Russian 
adhesion. Both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall repeated the invita- 
tion last week. French anxiety that it should be accepted is manifest, 
and the Benelux countries would undoubtedly prefer, if possible, 
to avoid Russian censure. An attempt to bring the Russians in 
would be risky. But an attempt to organise Western Germany with- 
out them would be no less risky. 


German Resurrection 


Every day brings German self-government a step nearer, but 
every day discovers—or rather re-discovers—the many difficulties of 
this radical change in the structure of Europe. It is one thing to decide 
to hand more power to the Germans but quite another thing to 
get them to accept and exercise that power in a manner convenient 
to their neighbours. It is unlikely that the West German states 
can refuse outright to work the Six-Power Agreements as they 
now stand. But the Christian Democrats have shown the 
greatest aversion to the direct election of a Constituent Assembly 
which might at once reduce their present power in Western 
Germany ; the powerful trade unions of the Ruhr are backing the 
argument that an international economic régime for the Ruhr, with 
full German participation postponed, is unacceptable; and the 
insistence of the Frankfurt Economic Council that tax reform is 
a necessary condition of their approval of the institution of currency 
stabilisation has gone to such lengths that the Military Governors 
seemed likely at one point to break off the discussions. German co- 
operation is of vital importance, for the Russians are known to be 
anxious that there should be a common currency for all Germany 
and the chances that they will join the new scheme cannot be ruled 
out altogether. In any case not all recent German reactions have 
been unreasonable. There has been, in particular, a shrewd official 
suggestion that the real cure for the recent drop in coal production 
is precisely the stabilisation of the currency, which would be more 
likely to lead to.genuine economic health than an occasional injection 
of “incentives ” in the form of food parcels. But at the same time 
there has been enough carping to strengthen the French fears that 
any concessions to the Germans will be followed by increased 
demands. The Germans can only calm these fears, and 
so hasten their own independence, by working off their grumbles 
as soon as possible and then settling down to steady co-operation. 


Britain, Egypt and the Sudan 


The British Government has announced that it is going ahead 
with its plans for increased home-rule in the Sudan, which include 
the establishment of an executive council and an elected legislative 
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assembly, whether the Egyptians lke them or not. In fact, the 
Egyptian Government dislikes them a good deal less than does 
Egyptian public opinion, but both are unfortunately committed to 
the extreme point of view which will accept nothing short of “ unity 
of the Nile Valley.’ The British Government, quite rightly taking 
up its Stand on the basis of the existing Condominium until some 
system is introduced to take its place, has continued to 
negotiate with the Egyptians as co-rulers. For a time it looked as if 
reason would prevail over prejudice, and the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister went so far as to agree with the British Ambassador in 
Cairo on the terms of the reforms which we-are now being obliged 
to introduce unilaterally. Unfortunately, when the reforms came 
to be considered by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Egyptian 
Senate, it proved too easy for the Senators to use the opportunity 
for a spate of nationalist tub-thumping, and the Foreign Minister 
was overruled. This put us back to the impasse in which we have 
been ever since the Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations broke down 
over the Sudan clauses, and to avoid the possibility of trouble in the 
Sudan, where there is a good deal of natural irritation over the delay 
in introducing reforms, we have had to risk the possibility of trouble 
with Egypt. Of the two risks the latter was obviously preferable. 
After waiting in vain for a statement from the Egyptian Government 
as to whether it was throwing over its Foreign Minister or not, the 
Governor-General of the Sudan has been directed to go forward 
with the reforms to which the Foreign Minister agreed. That is 
the only possible course. 


agreed 


The Road to Rhodes 


As the Palestine truce enters its second week Count Bernadotte 
is busying himself with the second, and much the hardest, part of 
his mission, which is to find, if possible, the means to prolong the 
truce into a peace. The reasons why he is likely to fail are plain 
for all the world to see; the ruins of commissions of enquiry and 
international pronouncements litter his path like the wreckage of 
burnt-out tanks after a battle. If he allows the negotiations at 
Rhodes to crystallise into a quarrel over the existence of a Jewish 
State in Palestine, they might as well never take place. No delegate, 
either Arab or Jew, is going to put his signature to any agreement 
which will make ‘him the target for patriotic assassins on his return 
home. But if the discussions are based on practical matters—the 
continuation of the truce, the organisation of life in Jerusalem, and 
so on—there is a shadow of a chance that something permanent may 
emerge. It is a very thin shadow, but then the prospects for the 
truce itself seemed negligible not so long ago, and it has survived 
its first critical week in spite of its unpopularity among the Arab 
and Jewish masses. The main danger remaining, of course, is that 
the armies on either side are still itching for a resumption of war and 
only excuse the delay of the truce in the hope that they may win 
by diplomacy what they assure themselves they can gain by fighting. 
But the existence of the truce has been a diplomatic triumph for 
Count Bernadotte, which will make it difficult for either side to 
condemn the Rhodes negotiations before they start. In the mean- 
time a good deal of manoeuvring is going on in the Arab camp. 
King Abdullah and King Ibn Saud are to bury their hatchet, 
which will not have any direct effect on the fighting if it is resumed, 
but will have a prestige value among the Arabs. It is not impossible 
that these monarchs foresee a new Middle East in which a settle- 
ment of the old points at issue between them—in particular the 
possession of the port of Akaba—-becomes possible. 


False Alarm from Burma ? 

There is always a strong element of violence and irresponsibility in 
Burmese politics. But those who had feared that these elements 
would become dominant when Burma, on achieving her indepen- 
dence, left the British Conymonwealth as well, must have felt, early 
this week, that their worst fears had been confirmed. It became 
known that the Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, who is also the President 
of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, had endorsed a 
manifesto calling for the propagation of Marxist doctrine and an 
attack on capitalism all along the line. The natural instinct to treat 
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these reports with some reserve, was checked by the announce. 
ment that there was disquiet in London and that Mr. Bevin had 
had a meeting with the Burmese Ambassador. But at that moment 
more complete reports began to arrive from Rangoon and something 
like equilibrium was restored. The manifesto had originally been 
issued at the end of last month, in an attempt to unite the various 
Burmese parties of the Left. The Prime Minister really had sup. 
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-ported it, but the speech which he made last Sunday, far from 


being a Marxist tirade and an attack on the Anglo-Burmese Treaty, 
was a balanced statement in which he pointed out that Communist 
extremes would not be tolerated by the Government either in internal 
affairs or in foreign policy. So far so good. But it still remains 
true that the A.F.P.F.L. has committed itself to a Marxist pro- 
gramme, that the compensation terms for the nationalised 
industries are sufficiently uncertain to have caused gloom on the 
London Stock Exchange, that at one moment the Foreign Office 
was seriously disturbed, and that Thakin Nu retires from office next 
month. It will be as well to be ready for more shocks. 


Storm Clouds Over the Deccan 


The discussions now in progress in Delhi on -the future of 
Hyderabad are of grave moment for the whole of Southern India, 
Sir Walter Monckton, the Nizam’s constitutional adviser, was 
reinforced on Monday by the arrival of Mir Laik Ali, the Premier 
of Hyderabad, and two other Ministers, and the protracted regotia- 
tions—from which Lord Mountbatten’s influence will be withdrawn 
when he relinquishes office in a few days’ time—are moving rapidly 
and not very auspiciously to a climax. On the wider constitutional 
issues a basis for agreement is understood to be in sight, its terms 
being roughly that Hyderabad would accede to India with certain 
reservations (notably the Nizam’s retention of a large measure of 
his sovereign status) and that the machinery of responsible govern- 
ment, with provision for constitutional reforms, should be set up 
forthwith in the State. But even if this formula or something like 
it is accepted by both parties, there will remain outstanding a 
number of torridly controversial problems such as the question of 
parallel or overriding legislation (on such matters as foreign affairs, 
communications and defence), the apportionment of seats in the 
constituent assembly between the numerically superior Hindus and 
the influential Moslem minority, and the disbandment of the 
Razakars. In Hyderabad itself tension, aggravated by a partial 
economic blockade, is mounting, while in India the Press, with its 
usual irresponsibility, is fanning the flames of extremism. The 
situation, in a word, is very dangerous. The stage is set for an 
outbreak of civil strife which, if it occurs, will not be localised, and 
there are all too few signs that the negotiators in Delhi are capabk 
of ringing down the safety curtain. 


Disfranchised and Enfranchised 


The fina] attempt to save university representation on the report 
stage of the Representation of the People Bill in the House d 
Commons on Monday amounted to little, not because the Govem- 
ment could adduce better arguments for its extinction than they 
did on second reading, but because the march through the lobbies 
produced the usual majority. To any plain man unimpressed by 
hairsplitting and legal quibbles the unopposed findings of the 
Speaker’s Conference of 1944, conspicuous among them the con- 
tinuance of university representation, are binding on the preseit 
Government. The proposals embodied in the Bill are a dishonourabl 
violation of an honourable understanding. Quite apart from that 
there could be no worse moment for such a step. The universitics 
are occupying an increasingly large place in the country’s life, i 
only because of the increase in the number of students, consented 
to at great inconvenience under pressure from the Government 
That means among other things a steady growth in their electorate. 
It means too that they are producing year by year an enlarging 
stream of chemists and physicists and biologisis, of engineers and 
doctors and teachers, for the service of the community. Almost all 
of these have special problems to raise through Members of Parlia- 
ment. It is an immense advantage that there should be a few Members 
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in the House to whom they can properly appeal. All that now 
ends, An association that has lasted for nearly three hundred and 
fifty years between Parliament and the universities—which are 
older than Parliament itself—is to be broken to the detriment of both. 
The pledge of the Conservatives to restore university representation 
on the first opportunity will win them many floating votes. As for 
the Government’s decision to add to the total 17 new constituencies 
which are likely to vote Labour, and reject the proposals to add 
five others which would be likely to vote Conservative, if that is not 
gerrymandering it is a pity that it looks so much like it. 


Food for All 


The proposition that an adequate supply of food is a major 
part of the foundation of human happiness and political stability is 
normally accepted passively and even with indifference. But Lord 
Bruce in his outstanding speech on the world food situation in the 
Lords on Wednesday used it, as it should be used, as the starting- 
point for a statement of issues and policies, all precise and all urgent. 
Within the sphere of agriculture proper he called for immediate 
international measures to prevent infestation, to increase supplies 
of fertilisers and machinery and to bring new areas into use by 
development schemes. Such activities must entail a vast new 
capital expenditure, heavy demands on industry and a great 
expansion of international trade. Lord Bruce again reduced these 
all-embracing matters to immediate issues, by asserting, on the basis 
of information contained in the Report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of F.A.O., that the capital can be found, that the co-opera- 
tion of private industry must be sought, since Governments alone 
cannot grapple with these problems, and that there must be inter- 
national commodity agreements to reduce the dangers of the market- 
ing operation. He was also prepared to press the recent decision 
of the council of F.A.O. to select from the hundreds of resolutions 
before it requiring immediate action a limited number which could 
be dealt with at once. It is this ability to bring the sweeping problems 
of an industry which employs two-thirds of the world’s working 
population down to the compass of practical policy, which is the 
main contribution made by Lord Bruce. If it overcomes on the 
one hand the drugging effect of pious aspirations and on the other 
the undoubted r_ uctance of the British Government to carry out 
international policies which it has endorsed, then it will put a funda- 
mental world prob ~ back in the central place which it should 
occupy all the time. 


Employment in Prisons 


Two suggestions of reform, of varying importance, were made in 
the House of Lords Committee on the Criminal Justice Bill on 
Tuesday. Lord Llewellin’s suggestion that pregnant women should 
be released for the time so that their children should be born out- 
side prison was withdrawn, since it was stated that the new Bill 
already makes it possible for prisoners’ confinements to take place 
in outside hospitals. Lord Templewood’s amendment urging the 
Government to prepare a programme of prison work opens up a 
far wider question of reform. The war, with its pressing need for 
labour, brought productive work to some prisons, but now that there 
is widespread under-employment, dreary routine tasks continue, and 
the earnings up to recently have been sixpence a day (now “in- 
creased by 50 per cent.”). Lord Templewood, insisting that the 
labour of every adult is still needed, suggested that particular types 
of work should be allotted to different prisons, and that tasks of 
national importance, such as afforestation and land-drainage, should 
be undertaken, with earnings in closer relationship to outside wages. 
This, as he pointed out, has already been tried in parts of Scandinavia 
and America, and has been proved to have a reformative effect. 
The Lord Chancellor, though sympathetic, drew attention to the 
difficulties—that employers and trade unions must be consulted about 
tates of pay, that there is no extra staff available to supervise work 
on the.land, that it is not easy at present to obtain machines for 
industrial work, Nevertheless, the amendment was accepted, and, 
itis to be hoped that by degrees the old routine tasks may give place 
to work that is both reformative and productive. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HOUGH it cannot be truthfully said that this week has seen 

the restoration of normal House of Commons hours, it has at 
least seen some tendency to abandon the recent reprehensible practice 
of turning night into very argumentative day. In spite of the weary 
vigils of last week, and—for the information of any who still cling 
to the illusions of the more leisured age that Parliamentary attendance 
is affected by the social calendar—in spite of Ascot, attendance has 
been good. This is the more creditable since the business, with 
the exception of a few fireworks at Question Time, has not been of 
a very inspiring character. Hottest exchanges at. Question Time 
arose out of a question by Mr. Platts Mills, still seated amidst his 
late colleagues, but appropriately on the “ Mountain,” containing 
a savage comment on the Government of Spain. After some dis- 
cussion of the constitutional niceties relating to “ opprobrious 
epithets,” the comment was not ruled out of order, though firmly 
deprecated by Mr. Speaker. 

* 
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Monday and Tuesday’s main business was the Report Stage of 
the Representation of the People Bill. Any debate upon the franchise 
and electioneering has the advantage or possibly the disadvantage 
that every Member is to some extent an expert with experience of 
at least one election. Not surprisingly therefore there were good 
attendances and some keen and at times acrimonious discussions. 
The three outstanding subjects were the restriction of the use 
of motor-cars on election day, University representation and the 
Socialist and Conservative proposals for seats additional to the 
number in the Boundary Commission’s Report. 

. * * * 

On motor-cars the temperature of the House varied. Mr. Chuter 
Ede and Mr. Peake began soberly enough. Then there were some 
frank speeches from Socialists such as Mr. Collins and Sir Richard 
Acland to the effect that Labour candidates had suffered in the past 
from a shortage of cars on polling-day compared with the Con- 
servatives, and it was a good opportunity to see that they did not 
suffer in the same way in the future. There followed some heated 
moments while charges of familiarity with the black market were 
hurled to and fro across the floor. Then came Mr. Woodburn to 
provoke, albeit unintentionally, the heartiest laughter heard for some 
time. He announced that the fears of Conservatives and the hopes 
of Socialists had been equally unfounded, and the Government’s 
clause meant that anyone could give anyone else a “ friendship ” lift 
to the poll. To every question raised the Secretary for Scotland 
replied mechanically “that will be a matter for the courts,” “the 
courts will decide,” “that must be settled by the courts,”—a defer- 
ence to litigation of which its author will not hear the last for some 


time. 
* _ * * 


There was again a good debate about university representation. 
Mr. Crossman put the case against the university member concisely 
and well. Professor Savory made a characteristically forceful and 
historical speech which caused much undesigned amusement, and 
which ended defiantly and gladiatorially: “Imperator Chuter Ede, 
morituri te salutamus.” Sir Arthur Salter in a most effective attack 
charged those Ministers who had been members of the Speaker’s Con- 
ference with dishonourable conduct and the Government generally 
with an attack upon the professional classes, .and capped Professor 
Savory’s conclusion in a minatory manner by saying to the Treasury 
bench, “ moriturus morituros saluto.” Mr. Eden and Mr. Ede wound 
up effectively for each side and then, the closure being applied while 
many still wished to speak, the Government scored yet another 
arithmetical victory on this issue. 

. * * + 

On Wednesday the House, deprived, no doubt to its relief, but 
perhaps with a slight mingling of disappointment, of the promised 
clash between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Morrison arising out of the 
latter’s unfortunate reference in his Cardiff speech, gave a Third 
Reading to the Gas Bill. Mr. Bracken was the star of the debate, 
with good support from the untiring band who have supported 
him through so many nocturnal exchanges. D. C. W.-S. 
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WHERE RUSSIA STANDS 


\ yor was no visible reason in external, though there may have 
been in internal, politics why Mr. Truman should have devoted 
his speech at Berkeley, California, last Saturday to a particularly 
acrid attack on the Soviet Union. Nothing, of course, that he said 
can be challenged. It is incontestably true that Russia has 
rejected and denounced the European Recovery Programme ; has 
consistently manoeuvred for delay and turned on blasts of pro- 
paganda at every international conference ; has hamstrung the 
United Nations by misuse of the veto; has subjected various 
countries in Eastern Europe and the Middle East to a form of 
aggression stopping barely short of war ; and has practised and is 
practising intervention in the domestic affairs of a dozen countries 
through national Communist parties directed by Moscow. All 
that is true, and the indictment could be considerably enlarged. 
But whether anything is gained, whether indeed something may not 
be lost, by these platform denunciations is another question. It is 
an art in which Moscow excels. No one is likely to compete 
successfully with Pravda and Izvestia in this field. There is more 
hope, if hope there be anywhere, in seeking to divine Russia’s 
immediate purposes and trying, while throwing up barriers where 
they may be essential, to evolve some constructive approach to 
agreement with Marshal Stalin and his colleagues, even if it be 
in the first instance only on minor matters. 

Simply to tell Russia that the door is always open is not enough, 
though it may be worth while emphasising the fact now and then. 
Mr. Truman, having said what he thought of the Soviet Union, 
said the door was always open for honest negotiations looking 
towards genuine settlements. General Smuts, in his impressive 
address at Cambridge last week, declaring that “the hour has 
struck to call a halt to this fifth column in its advance to the West, 
and to say to the Great Power behind it in unmistakable terms: 
Thus far and no farther,” added, “the hand of friendship and 
the good neighbour is offered in all sincerity, but only on that 
irrevocable condition.” Mr. Bevin, speaking in London on 
Tuesday, affirmed that “ we are out to promote a spirit of friendship 
and co-operation the world over,” but “ if we are rebuffed by some 
we must go on with those who are ready to march with us.” Here, 
it would seem, is at least the germ of a policy, but the negative 
predominates over the positive aspect. In fact the open door 
has been offered to Russia at least once more specifically than 
in any public speeches. Whatever lay behind the statement of 
the American Ambassador in Moscow to M. Molotov in the 
middle of May, that “as far as the United States is concerned, 
the door always remains open for the discussion and settlement 
of our differences,” even if it was only a casual courtesy, 
at any rate the statement was made, and M. Molotov was 
fully justified in taking advantage of the opportunity to reply 
that his Government was “ in agreement with the proposal for the 
discussion and settlement of differences existing between us.” 
The answer may have been no more than a manoeuvre, but if it 
led to nothing it was bound to give the Minister who framed it 
invaluable propaganda material. 


Unfortunately it did lead to nothing. Even if discussions had 
been opened the result in the end might have been the same, but 
at least the ground could have been tested, without any sort of 
commitment, through normal diplomatic channels, whether in 
Washington or in Moscow. Improbable as it might seem that 
Russia meant business, it is at least conceivable that she did. It 
is at least conceivable that she is considering some modification 
of her foreign policy today. The reasons justifying that assump- 
tion—an assumption to which every kind of reserve is attached— 
are indicated and discussed in an article on a later page of this 
journal. The conclusions reached by the writer are in some 


respects arguable. It may be, as he says, that the aim is sj 
to drive a wedge between different American schools of opinig, 
about Russia. If so it is well to be forewarned. But oti 
hypotheses are possible. Russia’s advance, down to the date g 
the February coup in Czechoslovakia, has been spectacular, By 
Czechoslovakia was the last obvious vacuum demanding occupatig, 
behind the “iron curtain.” The curtain itself has not moved wey 
nor is there much sign of its doing that. Embarrassing as t) 
Communists in France are to M. Schuman, they are not growiy 
in strength. The Communists in Italy have lost strength, and jp 
no other Western European country are they a force of any re 
consequence at all. There is no reason for believing that Rusgj 
wants open war in Europe and a good many reasons for believing 
she does not. Is it impossible that she should think it her be 
policy at the moment to consolidate her considerable gains (som 
of which may give her no small trouble yet) and ease the inteng 
strain under which she is living by reaching some accommodation 
with the States of the Western half of Europe? 

The most that can be said is that the possibility exists. [If j 
does, no question ought to be receiving more earnest attention 
in the Foreign Office and the State Department. Mr. Bevin’ 
policy, which is equally Mr. Marshall’s, of promoting a spirit of 
co-operation the world over, but, if that evokes no response, going 
on with “ those who are ready to march with us,” is not only: 
sound, but the only sound, policy. So is General Smuts’s insist 
ence on calling a halt, but at the same time offering the hand of 
friendship. It is far easier, of course, to go on with those who 
are ready to march with you than to seek co-operation with a State 
practising assiduously and provocatively the new “ technique of 
aggression” and contemptuous of all normal standards of be. 
haviour in the relations between civilised societies. But it must 
be accepted that if any approach to an agreement with Russia js 
to be contemplated the initiative will have to come from the Wes. 
There is no question of general appeasement. It is simply a que 
tion of seizing any semblance of an opportunity when it presents 
itself. 

Some faint glimmer of such a semblance can perhaps k 
discerned today, not in any single development, but in the com 
bination of several. It is tragic that we should have to try 
make much of so little, but as things are nothing better than tha 
can be hoped for. It is something that Russia should have con- 
sented, after repeated refusals, to join in discussions on Danube 
navigation. It is something that new.negotiations on the increase 
of Anglo-Russian trade are being opened. It is something that 
the Russian member of the Berlin Kommandatura has resumed his 
place. These, it is true, are no more than straws, and there are 
plenty of discouraging manifestations, in Germany and elsewhere, 
particularly in Asia, to set against them. But they must not 
completely dismissed. This country and the United States must 
not be so preoccupied with Marshall aid and Western unity, a 
they rightly are, as to relax for a moment endeavours to main- 
tain and develop contact with Russia wherever possible. It is 
thankless task. Disappointments will be frequent and rebufi 
numerous. It may be that some of the technical organs of the 
United Nations, such as the Health Organisation, offer the best 
opportunity. Away from the political field, as, for example, at the 
Nuremberg trial or at the International Court of Justice, relations 
can be, and are, completely cordial. There is no reason why wha 
happens there should not happen elsewhere. The right place, o 
course, is at Lake Success, but no one can pretend that in M 
Gromyko there is particularly pliable material to work on. 

What then is the conclusion? It is necessary to wait for 
what seems a genuine chance for advance, but the waiting must 
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not induce complete somnolence. With all Russia’s advantages, 
she has many needs which she cannot supply without Western 
Europe and America. We should be vigilant for any signs that 
she realises that, and be ready with some better policy than drift. 
That closer relations between the nations of Western Europe 
should be developed with all the speed compatible with thorough- 
ness goes without saying. And for the moment, as General Smuts 
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insisted so emphatically at Cambridge, military preparedness is as 
important as economic co-operation. Defencelessness provides 
a temptation that may easily be too strong to resist. With 
the advance of science the only way to avoid destruction is to 
avoid war. That means that our diplomacy must be as 
active for peace as ever our strategists were for victory in 
battle. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F all the public men—such as Lord Addison and Lord Samuel— 

who demonstrate conspicuously the fallacy of judging mental 
and physical powers by calendar years the outstanding example is 
General Smuts, whose age is 78. On Wednesday of last week he 
arrived at Cambridge from London by road. In the afternoon he 
was down on the river for the first day of the May Races. Some 
undergraduates thoughtfully collected cushions and suggested that 
he might like to sit down (as most people were doing). He declined 
courteously, remarking aside, “It’s very kind of these young men, 
but they don’t seem to realise that I am a standing man.” On 
Thursday he was installed as Chancellor of the University and 
delivered a speech of the first importance some thirty-five minutes 
in length ; went on to listen to “Chancellor’s Music” in King’s 
College Chapel ; moved from there to lunch in the Hall of Trinity, 
where he made another admirable speech (to listen to three men 
of such varied eminence as the Master, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
General Smuts and Mr. Churchill within three-quarters of an hour 
was no mean experience) ; then back to the Senate House to confer 
fifteen honorary degrees, each prefaced by the Latin speech by the 
Public Elector ; then to shake hands with some fifteen hundred people 
at a garden party at Christ’s, where he dined compyiratively quietly. 

. * * 7 ; 

Friday morning might have been peaceful, but not at all; 
the General was off for a tour round the laboratories—engineering, 
physics, low temperature, on all of which he had discerning 
comments to make ; then a lunch at John’s—but without speeches ; 
then the May Races again; then dinner at Christ’s, and a speech 
not easily forgotten by those who heard it, with its keynote 
of unshaken faith in the future of this country and its power to 
save the sum of things from crashing. And I note that immediately 
on getting back to London on Saturday morning he was off to 
some wedding or other. Cambridge looks safe to keep her new 
Chancellor for at least a dozen years yet. 

* * * 7 

Mr. Churchill has adopted a generous attitude towards Mr. 
Morrison’s now notorious faux pas. If he had, in spite of the Lord 
President’s apology, raised the matter in the House of Commons, 
the Lord President would have had an unpleasant ten minues, For 
there were two separate offences : one was in saying that Mr. Churchill 
was absenting himself from the House of Commons but yet con- 
tinuing to draw £2,000, when in fact that was quite untrue; the 
other was in saying it even if it were true. As to the former, Mr. 
Morrison stated what was not the fact when he could easily have 
ascertained what was the fact. Regarding that he has fully apologised 
and no more need be said. But suppose Mr. Churchill had been still 
drawing the £2,000. Who is to measure what amount of attendance 
justifies the salary of an ex-Premier or of an ordinary M.P., or what 
amount of work justifies the much higher salary of a Minister like 
the Lord President—or the new Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster? On this aspect of the matter Mr. Morrison has explained 
that he was only joking. There are such things as bad jokes. 

* . « * 

On Wednesday of this week the Bristol Evening Post Ltd. 
announced a dividend for the last year of 20 per cent. tax free, no 
ordinary achievement for an independent (or any other) evening 
paper. The remarkable and rather romantic story of the struggle 
so signally crowned was told to the Royal Commission on the Press 
in March. It began in 1929, when Lord Northcliffe started a new 
paper in Bristol, the Evening World, in rivalry with the Evening 
Times and Echo owned by the Berry group, and the Evening News, 


associated with the Western Daily Press. The result of the cut-throat 
competition was that first the Evening News disappeared altogether, 
and then the Evening Times was bought by Lord Northcliffe’s 
Evening World, which thus became the only evening paper in the 
city. This was too much for the public-spirited citizens of Bristol, 
who got together, put up money, engaged a staff many of whom 
consented to serve at reduced salaries, and started the Evening Post. 
It seemed a forlorn hope, but actually the paper covered cost the 
first year, and soon drove the Northcliffe paper so hard that the 
latter was glad to come to terms. A working arrangement was 
reached, a holding company, the Bristol United Press, being formed, 
through Which the Evening Post, which owns all its own shares, 
secures a controlling interest in the Evening World also. It is a 
triumphant achievement, and the dividend just announced demon- 


strates signally the material aspect of it. 
* * * * 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food is as skilful 
a politician as anyone in the Commons, but even she failed to 
make anything like a good case out of the shockingly bad case of 
the grant of a licence for a retail shop in Reading, raised by Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter last week. The facts are clear. On September 18th, 
1946, an old lady, Mrs. Poole, who carried on a small general 
business in an obscure street in Reading, died. On October 17th 
a Mr. Kent applied to the local Food Committee for a retail licence 
in respect of the premises. He was refused, partly because he had 
not applied within the statutory ten days and partly because this 
particular shop was redundant, which no doubt it was. On January 
23rd, 1947, a Mr. Grey applied for a similar licence. It was refused 
by the local Food Committee. He appealed to the Divisional Food 
Officer—unsuccessfully. He then appealed to the Ministry of Food, 
through the Minister of National Insurance, who happened to be a 
distant relative. The latter Minister sent it on to the former, with 
the remark, “I really would be most grateful if your reconsideration 
could be given to what seems to be a very hard case.” Reconsidera- 
tion was given; the regulations were altered, extending the period 
for application from ten days to three months, with retrospective 
effect, and a licence was granted to Mr. Grey, though the Food 
Committee strenuously objected, and though Mr. Grey had not in 
fact applied within even the extended period of three months, No 
one can pretend that this smells good. 

+ . . . 

Bishops are unaccountable. I must be allowed to go as far at 
least as that, in the light of an observation attributed by the Daily 
Mail to Dr. Walter Carey, Bishop of Bloemfontein 1921-1933. “I 
am afraid of the Olympic Games,” he is said to have informed a 
Youth Rally at Hastings. “Some of them will cheat—dagoes—but 
we won't.” Which particular national competitors are thus branded 
is left uncertain. It is one way, of course, of welcoming visitors to 
our shores, and it will no doubt be fully appreciated by those fellow- 
Bishops, now here for the Lambeth Conference, whose life is spent 


in ministrations to dagoes and similar riff-raff. 
. * * * 


The death of Miss Philippa Fawcett must not pass without a 
note of regret and reminiscence here. She was the only child of 
Henry Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General, and Dame Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. Fawcett, in spite of his disability, was a great 
skater, and his small daughter, as a child of nine, guided him about 
the ice by whistling. The child was later placed above the Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge in 1891. As a woman she could not tech- 
nically be styled a Wrangler, but she happily lived long enough to 
see all sex distinctions at Cambridge removed. JANUS. 
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THE ARAB LEGION 


By ONE OF ITS OFFICERS 

ECENT events in Palestine have focused attention on the Arab 

Legion, the Army of Transjordan, and on the British officers, 
numbering thirty-seven, who serve in this force. Indeed, if certain 
sections of the Press are to be believed, these officers have been 
placed there for the specific purpose of assisting the Legion to attack 
the Jews in Palestine. Actually British officers have served in the 
Arab Legion since its formation over a quarter of a century ago. The 
first World War resulted in the collapse of government over a con- 
siderable area of the Middle East which was under the control of 
the Ottoman Empire. Britain accepted, through the League of 
Nations, a Mandate over the territory of Palestine and Transjordan, 
and King Abdullah I of Transjordan (then the Emir Abdullah) 
was offered, and accepted, the Emirate of Transjordan under the 
British Mandate. Although Transjordan was technically within the 
territory of the Mandate till 1946, none the less, from the very begin- 
ning, the country was treated as a State separate from Palestine, 
and in every sense of the word the Emir and his Counsellors formed 
a real government, the High Commissioner merely holding a 
“ watching brief.” 

At the inception of the Emirate, however, the collapse of Turkish 
rule had left the country without a force to maintain law and order. 
At the request of the Emir, Col. Peake (then Capt. Peake) formed 
the force now known as the Arab Legion. In the initial stages the 
work of the Legion in restoring law and order in Transjordan was 
considerably handicapped by lack of funds, and a consequent lack 
of man-power, but year by year the force grew. It started its work 
by restoring normal police administration in the main towns, and 
gradually expanded its hold until in 1928 the whole of Transjordan, 
with the exception of the desert area, was under its control. 


In 1930 Glubb Pasha—then Major Glubb—arrived and ultimately 
subdued the desert tribes by methods described by Mr. Kenneth 
Williams recently in The Spectator. Between 1930 and 1939, two 
or three additional British officers came to assist and improve the 
force’s administration. In 1939 Peake retired and Glubb took over. 
Till then the Legion had been essentially a unit of gendarmerie 
designed merely for internal security, and not for military offensive 
action, but on the outbreak of war King Abdullah—a loyal ally of 
Britain—not only placed his available forces at the disposal of the 
British Government, but agreed to increase them considerably by 
forming an army to aid the British, provided sufficient technical help 
was forthcoming. As a result the number of British officers was 
considerably increased. British Staff officers, Infantry Training 
officers, Royal Armoured Corps officers and technicians were brought 
in, and the task was begun of forming a self-supporting mechanised 
brigade. Perhaps one of Glubb’s greatest difficulties was training 
these British officers to understand the Arab mentality, and helping 
them to win the Arab soldier’s confidence. It was a job which he 
undertook with infinite patience and unfailing good humour—a job, 
alas, which had to be repeated over and over again as British officers 
were posted elsewhere, and others took their places. 


But despite difficulties of language and temperament the vast 
majority of the British became fast friends with the Arabs they 
were training. I speak from experience when I say that without 
exception the British were amazed by the mental receptiveness of 
the Arab soldier, and his ability to master the control of complicated 
instruments of war such as wireless, guns and armoured cars. In 
the short space of six months Bedouins familiar only with the camel 
were trained to become gunners, wireless operators, drivers and 
mechanics. None of this would have been possible without the 
excellent relations which existed between the British officers and 
the Arabs they were training. As each complication arose it was 
mastered, and the small desert force that fought so magnificently 
against the Axis in Iraq and Syria soon became a formidable weapon. 


Although the Legion was not used in the Western Desert cam- 
paign, as the tide of war there had already turned before the 
completion of its reorganisation, it gave valuable assistance to the 
British by assuming arduous garrison duties in Persia, Iraq and 
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Palestine. So efficiently did it perform its duties in the latter county 
that more than one British Commander reckoned that it enabled hin 
to economise in British man-power by a whole division. The Britig 
officers of the Legion have their own messes, but this is Purely , 
matter of administrative convenience, as the English and the Araby 
have rather different tastes in the preparation of food ; but visi, 
between the Arab and the British messes are common and full ¢ 
good cheer, even though the British whisky and soda is replaced by 
Arabian coffee. Sporting events in the Legion are numerous, anj 
the British have a hard job sometimes keeping their end yp_ 
particularly in polo and football, for both of which the Arabs have, 
natural aptitude. Not long ago an Arab officer in England on, 
course with the Metropolitan Police played a first-class game fg 
the Police football team. Another popular hobby is chess—whe 
almost invariably it is the Englishman who is the pupil and th 
Arab the master. 

Glubb never rests in his endeavours to improve the Legion, anj 
tremendous strides have been made in the past few years in welfare 
services. Under British officers a first-class medical service has been 
developed, serving not only the men, but their wives, families and 
even relatives. It is probably true that one person in every ten jp 
Transjordan benefits from this service. Two hospitals have ben 
already fully staffed and equipped with the most modern type of 
medical equipment, and a third (which will have a capacity of 250 
beds) is being built. The Legion also has mobile medical units 
which travel thousands of miles monthly attending to the sik 
Bedouin in the desert. On more than one occasion these units have 
crossed into Saudi Arabia at the personal request of King Ibn Sau 
to deal with epidemics amongst the tribes of Northern Arabia. Ip 
1946 the Arab Legion fought one of its most successful campaigns~ 
a battle against the menace of the locusts, which lasted four and a-half 
months, a battle for which Palestine owes a deep debt to the Legion, 
Education, too, has not been forgotten. Every unit and even sub- 
unit has its own teacher, and every illiterate soldier at the end of 
his term of service has not only been taught to read and write, but 
has acquired a good deal of useful information about modern methods 
of agriculture. Many Arab Legion cadets have been sent to colleges 
in England to acquire the technical knowledge the lack of which js 
such a stumbling block to modern progress in Arabia. 

Generally speaking, the majority of appointments held by British 
Officers are either of a Staff or technical nature. Of those who ar 
in combatant units the majority serve in an advisory capacity; at 
present §0 per cent. of the brigade and battalion commanders are 
British, but are slowly being replaced by Arabs. Not the least 
important of their duties has been to train Arab officers to supersede 
them, and it was always the intention that as time went on the number 
of British with the force, their tasks of training completed, would 
progressively diminish. This process has been accelerated by the 
withdrawal of the seconded British officers in bulk, an action which 
His Majesty’s Government deemed it expedient to take in view of 
the delicate situation existing between Jews, Arabs and UNO, 
though there is in fact no evidence to substantiate allegations that 
the Arab Legion had committed acts of aggression against the state 
of Israel. 

It is true that His Majesty’s Government may invoke the Foreign 
Enlistments Act, and indeed may have already done so by: the time 
these words appear in print. The precise legal position of these 
officers under that Act will then doubtless be made clear, but it is 
highly improbable that His Majesty’s Government will penalise 
private individuals who are already on contract to the Transjordan 
Government. It certainly has not been their practice in the past, 
when similar circumstances have arisen, such as the Spanish War. 
But whatever legal construction is placed upon the Act, the mor 
position of these officers is impregnable. They have assisted in the 
training of a force which has been consistently a loyal and true ally 
of Britain, even in 1940 when nations greater in power but not in 
spirit failed us; a force which has been a prevailing factor in the 
maintaining of peace in the Middle East ; and a force which, when 
provoked into action, has displayed a fine spirit of chivalry towards 
its opponents, and a discipline which has been the admiration of all 
beholders, 
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DR. MALAN’S MINORITY 


By PROFESSOR ERIC A. WALKER 

HOUGH the Union of South Africa has a parliamentary con- 
7 stitution, she is not a democracy, since effective political power 
lies with the white twenty per cent. of her peoples. Today a 
minority of this minority has returned an isolationist Nationalist 
Ministry, thanks largely to the fact that rural constituencies, 
in which such opinions flourish, enjoy a big preference over the 
larger English-speaking towns in the matter of sects. The religious 
views of Dr. D. F. Malan, the new Prime Minister, are unimpeach- 
able by Dutch Reformed Churci standards, his segregationist political 
views are eighteenth-century Cape Colonial, his recent war record 
is lamentable, his future political conduct largely unpredictable. 
Nevertheless, he is the King’s Prime Minister in a Dominion, and as 
such entitled to receive the courteous consideration, and, whether 
he likes it or not, the good-natured criticism which his peers in the 
British Commonwealth States are wont to extend to one another. 

There can be little doubt that the Smuts Ministry expected their 
United Party to win by half a length or so ; but the party was not so 
strong as it looked. Malan’s Nationalists and N. C. Havenga’s 
Afrikaner Party had been carrying on an intensive propaganda for 
years past. They also possessed an elaborate and well-financed 
electoral machine. -Further, they knew what they wanted. They 
wanted to get rid of Smuts, and of J. H. Hofmeyr, his right-hand 
man, whose Liberal views on non-European questions were anathema 
to them ; they did not intend that the despised Indians should have 
the Parliamentary representation that Smuts had offered them, and 
would have wished to dispense with the civilised coloured folk ; they 
meant to make the Smuts Government pay for its war-time mistakes 
and its present refusal to allow the Union’s numerous maize-farmers 
to export, and thus to get the high world prices at the risk of leaving 
the Union’s market, and especially the Bantu market, short of 
“mealies.” To achieve these desirable ends by winning the wavering 
Afrikanders and short-sighted English-speaking voters, they osten- 
tatiously laid “the Republic” aside for a season, and fought the 
election by parading the non-existent “ Black Peril ” which had served 
them and their then Labour allies so well (and Africa so ill) in the 
election of 1929. At the last moment Smuts played into their hands 
by recognising the new State of Israel, a step which may conceivably 
have helped him on the Rand, where there are many Zionists, but 
much more certainly harmed him in many other parts of the Union. 

At the end of it all, the United Party’s strength ‘had fallen from 
89 to 69, while that of its Labour collaborators stood steady at six. 
Against them were Malan’s 70 Nationalists in alliance with Havenga’s 
nine Afrikaner Party men, who then enjoyed a majority of three after 
deducting Mr. Speaker and the Chairman of Committee. Smuts 
himself had lost Standerton in the south-eastern Transvaal, which 
he had held for nearly a quarter of a century. The outgoing Premier, 
for all his 78 years, took his unexpected defeat well. “I am now 
an old man .. .,” he said. “If there is any blame for this present 
failure, let it be mine. ... I can take it.... I look forward 
with confidence to the eventual completion of the task for which 
fifty years has been all too short a time ”"—the task of fostering con- 
ciliation and co-operation between ‘all our people, of whatever party 
or race,’ to which he and his one-time leader, Louis Botha, had 
devoted themselves in 1902 at the close of the South African War. 
It is good to know that ‘the General’ has accepted the offer of a 
presumably safe seat at Pretoria East. 

Dr. Malan’s reaction to success illustrates the difference between 
his outlook and that of his predecessor. On the eve of the election 
Smuts had broadcast an Empire Day appeal to South Africans to 
recognise the existence of the outer world and the urgent bearing 
of its problems on their own affairs. The appeal had been of little 
immediate avail. Now the new Prime Minister-designate stepping 
out of the Blue Train at the small south-water Transvaal town of 
Klerksdorp, announced from beneath the shade of the temporarily 
resurrected VierkjJeur, that South Africans had come into their own. 
“Whereas once we were strangers in our own country, today we 
all feel at home in our land.” Presently, at Pretoria, he thanked 
the many English-speaking voters to whom he owed much of his 
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success, and rejoiced that a “miracle” had occurred. “South 
Africans have come to realise that South Africa is something of 
their own in a deeper sense than was the case before.” Perhaps it is 
all to the good that a responsible Minister, even at the ripe age 
of 74, should have discovered what had long been obvious to most 
observers. It is certainly well that the much more moderate Havenga 
should have declared, also at Pretoria, that no one had anything to 
fear from this “ bloodless revolution,” and that the Union would 
be anxious to co-operate with the United Kingdom, if it were “in 
the national interest to be in step.” And, presumably, if not, not. 
Which is the essential present problem of the Commonwealth, 


JUNE 


The Malan Ministry was sworn in on June 4th.- It is admittedly 
an able team, though with much less than the customary Transvaal 
membership. Eleven of the new Ministers are Nationalists, and 
one an Afrikaner Party man. But that one is Havenga, Minister 
of Finance. He is a key man, whose small personal following ensures 
Malan such small majority as he has. And though Havenga is, 
apparently, even less Liberal than Malan on the non-European 
questions, he by no means shares his enthusiasm for a republic. 
How, he asks, could South Africa enjoy more freedom as a republic 
than she has long done as a Dominion ? He may well ask. 

Well, what does it all mean? It is no use for the United Party, 
which failed to organise thoroughly, to plead that their opponents 
have won because they did do so; it is not even true to put it all 
down, as some do, to the inevitable swing of the electoral pendulum 
after a great war. The thing is not so simple and one-sided as 
that ; there is here good and evil mixed. On the one hand, let it 
be noted that a very considerable majority of South African electors 
have stood by Smuts, and, therefore, presumably, by Hofmeyr, 
and his Liberal non-European policy. There is hope in these facts. 
On the other hand, a strategically placed minority has helped to 
install Smuts’s isolationist opponent in office. It has done it 
avowedly on parish-party issues, closing its eyes to the existence 
of the outer world, except, possibly, the new Dominion of India 
from which Malan expects trouble, and reckoning at all costs to 
save its own white skin. This minority evidently shares its leaders’ 
belief that the thorough-going segregationist policy of apartheid, on 
which the election was won, will relegate the various groups of the 
Union’s non-European peoples each to their own place, there to 
perform the miracle of developing “ along their own lines,” a miracle 
whose performance the very proximity of Europeans has long since 
rendered impossible. As for themselves, the Union’s white folk 
are to have “a new feeling of safety through the protection of their 
identity and their future.” It may be so; but it is well to recall 
that the erstwhile dodo of Mauritius was, like the Reverend Doctor 
himself, a denizen of Africa who hoped to let the world go by. The 
world did not go by, and now what remains of this once plump, 
stocky and well-nigh brainless bird are “his bones and beak all in 
the Mus-e-um! ” 

Let us, however, not emulate that highly-strung organism, the 
London Stock Exchange, by psnicking, even mildly, at the news of 
Smuts’s defeat. It is not the end of the world, nor of Africa, still 
less of the British Commonwealth. It may do the United Party 
good to have a spell of heart-searching in the wilderness ; it will 
certainly do the Nationalists good to have a sobering term of respon- 
sible office. It is doubtful whether Malan can do much positive 
harm, unless indeed he manages to increase his majority at the further 
election within the year which he is already foreshadowing. In so 
far as his Ministry tries to enforce the policy of apartheid, the very 
fact that it advocates it is a bad business for all “ Black Africa,” and 
for more than one American republic. The chief immediate adverse 
effects of Malan’s rise to power are likely to be felt not inside, but 
outside, the Union’s borders. True, Malan assures us that South 
Africa will be loyal to the somewhat ineffective United Nations, and 
“especially cordial to the other members of the Commonwealth,” 
with whom she will co-operate provided there is no “ interference ” 
with: the Union’s sacred sovereignty. This is well, as far as it goes. 
But it does not go very far ; nothing like so far as Smuts would have 
gone with his insistence on the paramount importance, “for us in 
the Commonwealth also,” of the organisation of the West and its 
“ association ” with the United States. In this regard the danger to 
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the Commonwealth and the world arising from the segregationist 
victory in South Africa springs not so much from what Malan will 
do as from what he will not do. It is as certain as anything political 
can be that at a time when the idea of a real and most necessary 
federation of as many States of Western civilisation as may be has 
been taken up openly by such men as Churchill, Bevin, Marshall, 
and Smuts himself, Malan’s South Africa will be found sitting on 
the wrong side of the council-table—if it be sitting there at all. 

As for the Nationalists’ evident belief that Smuts’s comparatively 
Liberal policy towards Non-Europeans is responsible for such spread 
of Communism in the Union as there has been, it may be suggested 
that the real cause of this very natural development is precisely the 
utterly illiberal and repressive policies which Nationalists themselevs 
advocate for the depressed and dark-skinned eighty per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the Union. The one sure way to defeat Communism 
is, not to curse it, but to do so well for the mass of your people 
that they will have no cause to listen to the missionaries of the 
Marxian Koran. 


RUSSIA’S OBJECTIVES 


By G. B. THOMAS 

ANGEROUS as it is to speculate about the twists and turns 
D of Soviet foreign policy, I would nevertheless hazard the guess 
that the Kremlin has decided upon a change in tactics. The general 
campaign to make the world safe for Communism remains, of course, 
unchanged. What seems to have been altered is the tactical plan. 
Up to a few weeks ago the first objective was undoubtedly to scare 
Western Europe into passivity ; the objective now seems to be to 
tempt the Americans to relax into easy-going optimism, or rather 
to split the American national front by strengthening the hands of 
the appeasers. 

Since that day in the summer of 1947 when M. Molotov declared 
his hostility to the European Recovery Programme, Soviet diplomacy 
and propaganda have been working overtime to create the sort of 
crisis atmosphere that would asphyxiate Western initiative. The 
Cominform was set up for the specific purpose of pinning down the 
forces of recovery by engaging them in a strugyle io maintain internal 
order and economic stability in the face of Communist-inspired 
strikes and general industrial unrest. M. Zorin, a Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, was sent to Prague at the height of the Czech 
crisis, not to engineer the Communist coup—that could have been 
done unobtrusively by the men on the spot—but in order to publicise 
the relentless ubiquity of Soviet power. Strong-arm methods in 
Berlin and Vienna threw the limelight upon the spectre of war which 
Soviet propaganda reminded us was lurking in the wings, propped 
up by Fascists, imperialists and bankers. Vituperation at Lake 
Success and calculated rudeness in Korea led even optimists to the 
conclusion that no amount of negotiation could break the inter- 
national deadlock. 

To some extent these Soviet tactics succeeded in their purpose. 
The economic and political recovery of Western Europe has un- 
doubtedly been retarded by the fear of war. Shaken by Soviet 
sabre-rattling, the French Government had second thoughts about 
the Six-Power Conference on Germany and decided that they must 
have certain guarantees against Russian aggression before they could 
co-operate in the building of a West German political unit. The 
debate in the French National Assembly on the outcome of the con- 
ference shows how deep-seated French fears are. Soviet propaganda 
kept the Danish Government from asking for an invitation to these 
German talks. It drove Hr. Unden, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
into a panic-stricken neutrality, and he is now urging his Danish 
and Norwegian colleagues to join him in his retreat. Most serious 
of all are the effects of Soviet propaganda upon the Brussels Pact. 
Its territorial extension is for the moment blocked by the fear of 
what Russia may do if countries. outside the immediate Brussels 
circle show signs of wanting to enter it. Soviet propaganda has 
undoubtedly scored scme notable successes in those parts of Europe 
to which its barrage has been directed. 

In the United States Soviet tactics had an altogether different 
effect. They roused the Americans. As Europe wilted, America 
became bolder and more purposeful. The Marshall Plan, which 
on June 5th, 1947, looked more like a pious hope than a bold plan 
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for recovery, was quickly licked into shape. Talk of an America 
guarantee for Western Europe failed to arouse the usual storm g 
isolationist opposition. Help to Greece and Turkey was steppe 
up. Soviet propaganda did not generate fear. Nor did it paralyy 
initiative. On the contrary, it so stimulated American anger aj 
resentment that the Administration was able to pursue a more actiy 
foreign policy than any other peace-time Government in the histoy 
of the United States. Against the background of that fact we neg 
see nothing paradoxical in the assertion that M. Molotov is th 
architect of the Marshall Plan and the Vandenberg Resolution. § 
the Kremlin may well have wondered whether it stood much chang 
of winning the tactical battle of economic attrition on the ling 
worked out by the Cominform generals. Perhaps the same resy} 
could be achieved by other and subtler means. 

It seems to me that the turning-point came when the Russo. 
Finnish alliance was signed. There is good reason for saying thy 
the Kremlin at first considered imposing much more onerous tem; 
than those the Finns finally obtained. For reasons that are unknow, 
to us the terms were relatively lenient, and not dishonourable » 
the Finns. My own guess, as I have already explained, is that th 
Kremlin decided that European paralysis could best be assured, ng 
by a frontal attack upon European morale, but by a sapping oper. 
tion against American national unity and the American national will 
If these are undermined and weakened, American vigilance will & 
relaxed, with disastrous consequences for European resistance and 
recovery. The “diplomatic victory ” that the Finns won in Moscow 
undoubtedly had a soothing effect upon a section of America 
opinion. After the signature of the alliance there came the Finnish 
internal crisis which led to the dismissal of M. Leino, the Communig 
Minister of the Interior. The compromise which put an end toit 
led to the inclusion of Madame Leino in the Government as Minister 
without Portfolio. It led also to the confirmation of the provisional 
appointment of M. Kilpi as Minister of the Interior, in spite of 
protest strikes, and in spite of a Communist threat to call a general 
strike if the appointment was maintained. Now the Czech coup 
was precipitated on just that issue—on the powers and functions of 
the Minister of the Interior. How different were the Russian reac 
tions to these two analogous incidents. 


In other fields also there has been a sudden outburst of Russian 
reasonableness. Reparations due to the Soviet Union by Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary have been halved. Finland has been granted 
a loan of five million dollars at two per cent. interest, with the con- 
cession that repayment may be made “in a currency other than 
dollars.” Other friendly States have been offered Soviet help. In 
Greece Markos has hinted at the possibility of a settlement with 
the Athens Government. Inspired rumours from the Balkans suggest 
that a Greek-Albanian agreement is not beyond the bounds of poss- 
bility, and that Bulgaria may be willing to restore diplomatic rel- 
tions with her southern neighbour. The Soviet shop-window (to 
vary the metaphor) has been rearranged. It is now designed to give 
the impression that the Western Powers could buy a compromix 
there on satisfactory terms. 

The mistake made when Mr. Bedell-Smith, the American Amba 
sador in Moscow, talked about the open door, on instructions of 
otherwise, is being exploited to the full. The apparent Russia 
desire for a conference to settle outstanding differences is being 
used to throw into relief the unreasonableness of Mr. Marshall. 
It provides Mr. Wallace with a quiverful of election propaganda 
A section of the American public has begun to doubt the rightnes 
of the “policy of containment” which enjoyed such widespread 
support six months ago. Only the other day Mr. Byrnes told under 
graduates at the University of Pennsylvania that he thought it un 
fortunate “to refer to the objective of American policy as the com 
tainment of Russia. We must not,” he added, “let our fear of the 
charge of appeasement destroy all hope of conciliation.” There is 
no doubt in my mind that Russian propaganda and diplomacy at 
now concentrating all their efforts upon immobilising Mr. Marshal 
and his policy. They will try to show that he is rigjd and unreason- 
able in the face of every Russian attempt to come to terms. In the 
confusion that is bound to exist between now and the date of the 
presidential elections they well count upon some temporary success. 


JUNE 
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THE CHANGING POLICE 


By R. H. CECIL 
« OU never see a policeman round here nowadays,” an elderly 
suburban householder told me recently. “These wireless 
motor cars and things—no doubt they’r: all very well, but it seems 
to me they don’t come into the picture until the criminal’s done 
his job and gone away. If there were policemen about like there 
used to be, the criminals wouldn’t be so daring.” Fresh from half 
a lifetime in the police service, I felt entitled to remind him that, 
years ago, it used to be his complaint that you could never find a 
policeman when you wanted one. 

“And you couldn’t,” he maintained. “The point was that you 
were always coming across one when you didn’t want to, and if you 
happened to be a burglar it was most unpleasant. But respectable 
people looking out of their windows in these quiet roads used to like 
seeing the policeman’s helmet pass along the top of the front garden 
hedge as he went by. They liked to see the man on the beat arrive 
on a corner when they took the dog out for a few minutes, last thing 
at night. It’s a thing of the past. The modern idea is to let the 
burglar get in, and then dial ‘999’ and ask him to wait while the 
policemen drive round in their moter car. ... I'd like to ask you 
three things. What’s the householder supposed to do when he can’t 
get a telephone installed ? [ve been waiting three years for mine. 
Then what’s he supposed to do with the burglar while the police 
driver is finding his way to the house ? And why is it*999’? You 
could dial ‘111’ in a fraction of the time.” 

The last one being the easiest, I told him that the figures 9 and o 
on the telephone dial are the only two that elicit any response with- 
out the insertion of a coin; and that, of the two figures which the 
G.P.O. were thus able to allocate for police emergencies, 9 was 
chosen because it works its way round the dial a trifle quicker 
than o. As for the man with no telephone, what, I asked him, was 
the distance to the nearest public call-box ? 250 yards. No neigh- 
bours with telephones ? Plenty, he said, but what would be happen- 
ing while he shivered on their doorsteps in his pyjamas ? I hurried 
on to the one about detaining the burglar. You could lock him in the 
room where you found him (or he found you) I suggested; keep 
a key handy for the purpose. You could knock him out with a brass 
ornament. You could engage him in a penal reform discussion while 
your wife ran to the call-box—but by this time I had lost his 
sympathy and attention. ; 

But he had fully engaged mine. His questions, of course, expose 
a weakness. He might even have added that, if you happen to live 
in an area where the telephone exchange is “ manual” and not auto- 
matic, you can sometimes lift your receiver and get no reply until 
your burglar has reached the next county. The system will work its 
way to perfection, no doubt. In 1947, says the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis in his report just published, 77,336 of these 
calls were received at New Scotland Yard, an increase of more than 
17,000 over 1946—which was itself a record year. The crews of 
wireless cars made 7,166 arrests, as compared with 5,588 in 1946. 
Most people who have called the police by “999” have been 
astonished at the promptness of their response ; and, as the Com- 
missioner says, “an immediate arrest may save hours of time that 
otherwise would have been taken up in investigation of the offence 
and detection of the offender.” He mitigates his desperate shortage 
of men for ordinary beat-patrolling by the use of 873 motor vehicles, 
287 of them motor cycles and 114 of them cars equipped with “ two- 
way ” radio telephones. 

Two-way radio telephony, enabling the car-crews to talk back 
as well as listen to headquarters, has had a difficult incubation. It 
Started in 1922 but had to be dropped, partly because it interfered 
with ordinary broadcast reception by the public, partly because tele- 
graphy was thought to be speedier, more reliable, superior in range, 
and not so heavy on “output.” The development of ultra-short- 
wave transmission brought it back into use, and more and more 
cars are now being equipped with it. (Fifty-three were added last 
year.) As the wireless car fleet increases, the size of patrol areas 
is reduced, with a consequent reduction of the time required to reach 
any point of call. 

But the public are taking to these innovations slowly. 
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intended,” wrote Sir John Moylan in his book Scotland Yard and 
the Metropolitan Police as long ago as 1929, “that police patrolling 
in cars should be as accessible and as helpful as those on foot. 
To convince the public of this, some encouraging inscription such as 
‘Stop Me And Ask One’ may become necessary.” It is hardly 
less necessary now than it was in 1929. While they still rather like 
being told by the foreign visitor that their policemen are wonderful, 
Londoners may perhaps be feeling that their mechanised police are 
a shade too wonderful, lacking the familiar, comfortable, deceptively- 
massive immobility of the street-corner stance, and chilling old 
affections with their peaked caps, tight chinstraps, shiny leggings 
and swift appearances. They are perhaps a little like the shock 
troops of some drably-modern, aggressive Ruritania, their arrival at 
the scene of a crime giving citizens the feeljng that the neighbour- 
hood is being “ occupied,” that resistance is useless, and that every- 
one is to go quietly on with his work. 

But the Commissioner is fully aware of the “ preventive ” functions 
of the walking policeman. Give me recruits, he says, and you shall 
have your beatsmen. “We have endeavoured to attract recruits by 
advertisement in the Press, the display of posters, displays at 
municipal and other exhibitions and in cinemas, and by enlisting 
the help of commanding officers in H.M. Forces. Notwithstanding 
all that has been done, the numbers attested have steadily fallen, 
and it is evident that while, in comparison, conditions of employ- 
ment outside remain as favourable as they are at present, the police 
service in London will not attract an adequate supply of suitable 
men... . Of the men who attested during 1946, 27.3 per cent. had! 
left the Force by the end of 1947.” 

Why ? Mainly because the pay was too low, because there were 
no houses to live in, and because of “the uncongenial nature of 
the work.” Men unavoidably living apart from their families saw 
no hope of a house and reunion for years to come ; and, with a few 
modern exceptions, a police “section house” (a barracks for the 
single men and the grass widowers) is a cheerless, stultifying place 
to live in, a place of tiled walls, bare deal tables, narrow iron bed- 
steads, and a rather bovine social life revolving at a slouching speed 
round a canteen. I should like to place on record, I believe for the 
first time, a horrible truth about police section houses. It is that 
if you live in one long enough you go slightly potty. The period 
varies, but the average is about fifteen years. I have known dozens 
of men who had lived thus for twenty, twenty-five and sometimes 
thirty years, and almost to a man they were sub-normal. 

I used to think at first that it was a premature senility brought 
on by alcoholic celibacy, but later I learned that celibacy, at any 
rate, was not the mot juste. One used to hear much of the single- 
minded simplicity of old soldiers, accepting as representative the 
pert philosophers of the Barrack-Room Ballads. But little has been 
said or written about the touching puerility of old, unmarried police- 
men. Their private lives (so far as they could be said to have any) 
are a strange pattern of excessively shiny buttons, imbecile catch- 
phrases, grunting ineptitude on the billiard-table, corpulent artful- 
ness at “solo,” and immense capacity for the storage of malt liquors. 
The younger men like them, pity them, avoid them and point them 
out to each other as awful examples of what “the job” can do 
to a man unless he marries early and gets away from it for lucid 
intervals. This, however, necessitates the discovery of a house or 
flat, and it is the present hopelessness of this quest that condemns 
so many men for so long to the native-settlement atmosphere of life 
in the section house. So they resign. 

And then there is what the Commissioner calls “ the uncongenial 
nature of the work.” I imagine that there can be few occupations 
so exhausting, physically and mentally ; and in those cases where 
the exhaustion is that of an active mind, fogged and atrophied by 
eight hours of physical strain which never becomes physical exercise, 
it is complete and: prostrating, The man who can reserve some 
part of his mind for the enjoyment of off-duty pursuits is (with some 
astonishing exceptions) the vegetable type whose head has been a 
vacuum all day, and who has roused himself only to recognise when 
it is time for “ refreshments” or for the next relief to come on duty 
and his own to go off. And to many policemen it seems that the 
only way of escape from this incapacitating boredom is to persecute 
the public by a campaign of pettifogging law-enforcement, earning 
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the right to a few hours’ sitting down in the police station and the 
magistrates’ court. The only possible solution to this problem is, 
I think, so to vary the men’s duties between administrative and 
executive work as to let them see the job whole, employing equally 
their physical stamina and their mental capacity. Nothing that is 
likely to be done about their pay will be of much avail in this 
dilemma ; the enticement of better men by better pay will merely 
intensify it. 

The military experts tell us (and we are convinced, if apathetic) 
that the mass annihilation methods of future war will do nothing to 
lessen the importance of the infantryman. Police authorities are 
similarly aware that motor cars and wireless and infra-red photo- 
graphy and photo-telegraphy will not avail in the crime war without 
the familiar, skow-moving beatsman as the broad base of the whole 
organisation. They hold this view no less firmly than the puzzled 
householder with whom I began ; and, recruiting for the first time 
in police history among better-equipped competitors in a sellers’ 
labour market, they are faring so badly that man-power has become 
the main theme of every Chief Constable’s annual report, a central 
problem to which the crime wave itself is subsidiary. 


ENTENTE ON COLONIES 


By IV¢!R THOMAS, M.P. 


NTERNATIONAL conferences are, by a bad convention, never 
| admitted to have been a failure ; and when an international con- 
ference is described as an outstanding success there will be many 
case-hardened hearers whose armoured scepticism the description 
will fail signally to penetrate. Yet as one who has been inured to 
conferences, official and unofficial, in the past few years, I have no 
hesitation in applying this characterisation to an international colonial 
conference which has just been held at Amsterdam, Probably the 
most important of many important features of the conference 
was the revelation which it gave to the British members of the 
Dutch resentment at the part played by the United Kingdom in per- 
mitting the establishment of the Indonesian Republic. It is true that 
the Catholic-Socialist Government and the Conservative Opposition 
share this resentment in different degrees, and the Opposition are 
making the Indonesian question a main issue at the General Election 
next month ; but throughout the whole country there is to a varying 
extent a feeling that the Netherlands have had a “ raw deal” in this 
matter and have been the victims of an international Communist 
campaign by which even the leaders of British Labour have been 
deceived. This smouldering resentment can do much harm to the 
cause of Western Union, and the British Government and public 
should make early efforts to understand the Dutch position and 
correct misunderstandings where necessary. 

We did our best at the conference. The Dutch Opposition view 
was strongly, even bitterly, expressed by Dr. J. W. Meijer Ranneft, 
formerly Vice-President of the Council of India. From our Con- 
servative side Captain Gammans, M.P., gave a spirited demonstration 
of the impossibility of military action in 1945-6 to suppress the 
nascent republic ; the Dutch did not dispose of the necessary forces, 
and even if the United Kingdom had the will to do so, we could 
not have used in such a cause Indian troops or British troops 
clamouring for release. Others of us urged that the Linggadjati 
agreement provided a means of preserving the Dutch connection with 
Java and Sumatra which might have been irretrievably broken by 
an attempt at more forcible action, But the Dutch members of the 
conference were unconvinced, and the main cause of their resent- 
ment is clear. The Dutch, a people of nine millions, are dependent 
on trade with their oversea territories, with a population of sixty 
millions, to an extent greater than any other Power. According to 
an authoritative estimate the loss of the oversea territories would 
mean a decline in the Dutch standard of life by 16 per cent. ; the 
Dutch see their Belgian neighbours living in relative prosperity while 
they are still living in considerable austerity because (as they believe) 
Indonesia has been the victim, and the Belgian Congo has not, of a 
scurrilous Communist campaign. 

This may be an over-simplification of the facts, and while we 
could not devote our whole conference to this subject, we felt that 
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further direct discussions between British and Dutch would be 
valuable. Our main object in meeting had been twofold :—@) » 

exchange information about the philosophies underlying our sever 
colonial empires and our different systems of administration, anj 
(b) to consider the position of the colonies in schemes for Wester 
European Union. The conference was originally the idea of th 
British Society for International Understanding and was convened 
jointly with the Allied Circle in the Netherlands (Amsterdam), who 
acted as admirable hosts. Its success was due, it appears to me, tp 
the fact that almost all the delegates present spoke against a back. 
ground of knowledge that can be acquired only in office or adminjs. 
tration, and as they were attending in a private capacity they wer 
free from the restrictions that official representation necessarily jm. 
poses. We spoke freely enough even in the public sessions where 
prepared papers were read and discussed, and in the private sessions 
we really “ got our hair down.” One of the most valuable feature 
of the conference was the presence of a strong Portuguese delegation, 
led by a former Minister of the Colonies, Senhor Bacellar Bebiano, 
There had been some doubt until the last minute whether th 
Portuguese would accept the invitation ; as it was, they not only 
accepted but made a notable impression and extended an invitation, 
which was accepted with alacrity, for a further conference to fr 
held in Lisbon next year. 

We were anxious to have the Portuguese present, as too little js 
known in other countries about their methods of administration 
Through no fault of her own, Portugal is not a member of th 
United Nations and therefore cannot submit information unde 
Article 73(e) of the Charter—for which she has some reason to lk 
grateful. Her representatives not only gave us such information, but 
they gave us something more. There was a general feeling in the 
conference that a country will not retain its oversea possessions 
unless it is possessed of a sense of mission towards them. Captain 
Gammans expressed this in dogmatic terms when he said that a 
country will not retain its empire unless it has the will to empire 
Though we should not all endorse his language, there was no one 
present who did not subscribe to the underlying sentiment, and 
we all perceived that the Portuguese had this sense of a continuing 
mission. They spoke with an assurance which was refreshing. None 
of the hesitation and perplexities which trouble the minds of British 
and French administrators seemed to disturb them. Portugal con- 
sisted, they told us, of the metropolitan area and its oversea tert- 
tories, and it was impossible to contemplate the severance of the 
latter from the former. They had as a main objective the diffusion 
of European culture and of Christian civilisation ; they sought to 
teach the Portuguese language to the inhabitants of their oversea 
territories, and when these local inhabitants had accepted Portuguese 
ways of life and had been thoroughly assimilated they gave them 
full rights as Portuguese citizens. 

This is a great contrast, of course, with the British method of 
devolution and the encouragement of local forms of culture. It is 
the old Roman method, not to be despised, and was the basis of 
the French system until recently. But one of the most interesting 
features of this conference was to see the way in which the French 
have moved in recent years towards our own position. Events in 
the Middle East and in Indo-China have made them realise the 
impossibility of applying to distant regions the policy of incorpora- 
tion as departments in France which has been applied to Algeria; 
and even in Algeria the policy of assimilation to citizens of the 
Republic has met with many checks. No doubt it is chiefly these 
major events which have led the French to revise their policy, but 
no small part in the revision has been played by the frequent 
conferences which have been held between British and French 
officials since November, 1945. Apart from an informal talk between 
Lord Lloyd and M. Mandel in Paris in 1940, which was incon 
clusive because the German onslaught fell on France almost imme- 
diately, it is only since November, 1945, that these inter-governmenta 
talks have been going on. They have achieved remarkable results 
in a short time. 

This has an important bearing on the place of the colonies it 
Western Union. It is only if we have a substantial identity in our 

colonial ideas that the integration of the colonies can be effected 
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along with the integration of Western Europe. We were agreed 
at the conference that the integration of our overseas territories 
which would follow Western Union would be mutually advantageous 
to Europe and the colonies themselves. But we felt it necessary 
to protest against shallow talkers who have suggested that the 
colonies can be moved about like pawns in a European game. The 
fact is that such colonial integration was proceeding before Western 
Union was ever talked of, and although it will receive a powerful 
impetus from Western Union it would certainly go on anyhow 
in the interests of the territories concerned. If the Amsterdam 
Conference had done nothing more than to sound this warning 
against loose talk, which has already done some harm in the colonies 
by reviving the old fear of “exploitation,” it will have fully 
justified itself. 


HOW TO BECOME A SPY 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


OOD spies are hard to find. Indeed, the best ones are never 
found at all. I have often wondered how a really good spy is 
found even by his own side. In a profession whose ratio essendi 
jis total and absolute secrecy, and one in which a secret is safe only 
between two if one be away, I do not even see how a good spy starts 
at all. But then I was not a good spy; much though I longed to 
be a good spy I was a hopelessly bad one. Jealousy impels me to 
suspect that the first step towards being a good spy is to avoid an 
orthodox English education. 

I became a spy—a bad one, but within the accepted rules of war 
a spy—by accident. I happened to have occasion to pay a visit to 
some friends in Athens during the residence of the Germans there 
in 1943. It seemed unlikely that I should be welcomed in the proper 
spirit if I wore British uniform for the occasion ; though as a matter 
of fact that is exactly what a New Zealand friend of mine did a few 
months later, when he entered (rather oddly) a maternity home in 
Athens wearing battledress to undergo an operation not strictly 
congruous with that type of institution. But he was a man who 
always carried his whims to the point of eccentricity. I chose the 
less spectacular course of disguising myself as a Greek black- 
marketer. 

I do not know whether anyone actually mistook me for a black- 
marketer. I rather avoided professionaj colleagues, who might not 
easily have been deceived. There was comfort in the success with 
which I once convinced an old woman in a mountain village that I 
was a native of the neighbouring village, half a mile away, which she 
had never visited ; but even then she remarked that she had guessed 
at once I was a “foreigner,” for she was as insular as a Dingley- 
Deller for whom cannibals began at All Muggleton, so that I was 
no less foreign to her coming from the next village than coming 
from England. Greeks who accompanied me to Athens were less 
easily satisfied by my disguise. One of them said he could tell me 
for an Englishman from a hundred yards behind. People who have 
examined photographs of me before and after my hair was dyed 
for the occasion have sometimes asked me which was which. 

To all this scepticism I opposed an act of faith At least it appeared 
that the succession of bus-drivers and lorry-drivers who gave me 
lifts on the road were sufficiently taken in by my disguise. None of 
them actually accused me point-blank of being a fraud. But my 
faith was a little shaken by the last of them, who whispered as I 
got off his bus in the centre of Athens: “If you have nowhere 
to stay tonight, there’s a spare bed in my house.” It was only then 
that I, being a bad spy, realised the truth. It was because, and only 
because, every Greek I passed saw through my disguise that I was 
safe. They would not have taken half the trouble to help a good 
Greek black-marketer on his way as they would have taken for a bad 
English spy. The only danger then was that their enthusiasm for 
helping me, and for conscripting their fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles and second cousins once 
removed to help me too, would itself give me away to the not 
entirely purblind enemy. For the Greeks are not good at hiding 
their emotions, once excited in a good cause. I had the oppor- 
tunity to confirm that weakness unmistakably during my visit to 
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Athens, which happened to coincide with Hitler’s command of three 
days’ mourning throughout Europe for the loss of Field-Marshal 
von Paulus’ Sixth Army at Stalingrad. There never was a stranger 
kind of mourning than that which broke out in Athens in response ; 
it may have been hysterical grief, but it looked more like hilarity. 

Once my friends in Athens had taken charge, my career as a spy 
naturally ran a more dramatic course. One of them, who had the 
dynamic character of Nature’s master-spies, had obviously learned 
the theory of espionage from an exhaustive reading of yellow-backs. 
He had made himself responsible for the reception of a wireless 
transmitter that was to be “ infiltrated,” as the jargon kad it, from 
Cairo for use during my stay in Athens; and his plans were 
flawless. On his instructions the instrument, disguised as a suit- 
case, was to be delivered by a courier from Cairo at a specified 
address in Athens, with the following code for communication. 
When the front-door was opened the courier was to lay his right 
index finger against his nose and say: “ How goes it ?” The owner 
was then to receive the suit-case, which I would use on my arrival 
to communicate with my headquarters in Cairo. 

After a laborious journey of fifteen days via the Levant and the 
Aegean, the courier arrived panting and sweating under the load of 
the suit-case at the specified address. He rang the door-bell and 
waited. The door was opened by an elderly maid. The courier 
laid his right index finger against his nose and said: “How goes 
it?” The maid screamed and slammed the door. The courier 
returned to Cairo with his suit-case, taking three weeks this time, 
owing to the unaccommodating attitude of the Germans. So I had 
to whistle for my wireless. 

But I did not have to whistle long, for Athens was stuffed with 
wireless transmitters communicating with Cairo. One was captured 
a few days before I reached Athens, and another a few days after ; 
but the Communists, who rightly prided themselves on their “ con- 
spiratorial experience,” had one that was never captured, and at 
least three more were available to choose from, all in the hands of 
obscure or distinguished characters from Greek mythology. For 
what the information is worth, it seemed that che minor demigods 
were the easier for the Germans to catch. Fortunately my instruc- 
tions took me to a first-<lass Olympian. But unfortunately the 
details of our coming together were organised by the same novelette- 
inspired master-mind of the secret service whose cunning had sent 
my own wireless back to Cairo. 

His plan was that the man who was to introduce me to the man 
who was to introduce me to the man who was to introduce me 
to the ultimate Olympian himself should meet me under a lamp- 
post at a specified hour at a specified street-corner. The code by 
which we were to identify each other was simpler in this case. 
I was to say, “I come from Pericles,” and he was to reply, “ His 
sister told me to expect you.” The only thing that had been for- 
gotten was that at the specified hour all street-lamps had been 
switched off and all Athens lay in total darkness. Consequently it 
was impossible to see anyone under a lamp-post at a distance greater 
than two yards. I walked three times round the block before I saw 
anyone under the lamp-post. At the end of the third circuit I almost 
bumped into a little fellow wearing a daffodil in his button-hole 
and carrying a German newspaper under his arm in an uneasy way 
which suggested that he had been equipped with an entirely different 
code of identification. He gave me a pained look, and I whispered 
doubtfully: “I come from Pericles.” 

“T’ve been waiting twenty minutes,” he replied peevishly. So 
had I for the matter of that, but his answer was plainly wrong, 
so I tried again, more emphatically: “I come from Pericles.” “Who 
the devil is Pericles?” he asked. I replied weakly that I didn’t 
know, and he asked suspiciously: “ Are you from the Intelligence 
Service or aren’t you? It did not seem worth while denying it, 
because I was fairly sure by then that I had struck a fellow-spy, 
even if not the right one. After all, it was practically impossible 
not to strike some sort of spy in Athens at that time. So I went 
along with him. That was just the beginning. Later on things 
became more complicated. But my subject is only “How to 
Become a Spy.” “How to Succeed as a Spy ” is another lesson, and 
one I never mastered, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T would be a sad thing if our young men, in the standardised 
age which seems to threaten, were to suppose that it will no 
longer be possible for them to make fine patterns of their lives. I 
am not one of those who are jealous of youth’s privileges, since 
I know full well that adolescence is a period of bewildered sensitive- 
ness. But there come moments when I envy boys and girls their 
ignorance of their own future, their inability to predict. They see 
before them the examples of men and women who have carved their 
destinies into triumphant shapes; they are still unaware of the 
limitations of their own intellect or character; for them it is per- 
mitted to imagine every variety of adventure and to believe that 
the miraculous may occur. It is a foolish thing to become self- 
Pitying about old age: but I admit that it is discouraging to reach 
@ stage when one ceases to believe in the unexpected, or when one 
feels that the unexpected, should it occur, is almost sure to be un- 
pleasant. I trust that the Cambridge undergraduates last week, 
when they watched the slow procession walking to the Senate 
House, when they heard the bells of Great St. Mary’s ring out upon 
the summer air, when they saw these distinguished men conversing 
amicably together as they passed, were conscious of the long years 
of effort and disappointment which had brought these men together 
upon so honourable an occasion. There was Mr. Leif Egeland, a 
former Rhodes scholar, who at the Paris Conference suddenly 
showed himself a diplomatist of the highest quality ; there was Mr. 
Charles Seymour, a former member of Colonel House’s “ Enquiry,” 
and now President of Yale ; there was Mr. Arnold Toynbee, who has 
taught many historians how to think about history ; there was the 
great humanist, Sir Richard Livingstone; there was Mr. N. A. 
Robertson of Balliol, now High Commissioner for Canada; there 
was that most eminent Wykehamist, Sir Stafford Cripps ; and there 
were those two self-made men of genius, Mr. Winston Churchill 
and General Smuts. 
* * * > 
I like to suppose that at least one undergraduate (propping his 
bicycle for a moment as the procession passed) had the imagination 
to contemplate the superb pattern which General Smuts has drawn. 
Fifty-seven years ago a young man arrived at Cambridge from 
Victoria College, Stellenbosch, with an Ebden scholarship of £100 
a year. He managed, by borrowing odd sums on his life insurance 
from his former school-master, to support himself at Christ’s 
College ; he ended by obtaining a double first. Not many records 
exist of General Smuts during his first Cambridge period. He was 
very poor, he was very studious, he spoke with an Afrikaans accent, 
he possessed inflexible eyes. He also during those ardent but 
penurious days must have watched processions wending their way 
towards the Senate House. How could he have foreseen the infinite 
variations of his future career? How incredible it would have 
seemed to him that more than half a century later he would himself 
be leading that procession, dressed in black and gold, with his train 
carried behind him by an undergraduate from his own college, and 
with Winston Churchill following benignantly behind ! I relish the 
arabesques of history and the strange way in which Clio on occasions 
will indulge in poetic justice. It was indeed fitting that one of 
General Smuts’ most satisfactory triumphs should have followed 
so closely upon one of his most spectacular defeats. I hope that 
my undergraduate with his bicycle had the intelligence to feel that 
the bells were intoning a paean upon human character triumphing 
over the mutability of human affairs. I am sure that the General 
himself derived much solace from the occasion. 


* * * * 


General Smuts is a disconcerting person. His manner is affable, 
very courteous, gay ; he appears to be without vanity, unless it be 
that he is vain about his powers of physical endurance. His mind 
is alert, penetrating, subtle rather than intimidating. One finds 
oneself wondering why it is that so apparently simple a man should 
be so formidable. Yet always, in Smuts’ presence, one is conscious 
of a feeling of awe. This is due perhaps to his high, his almost 


superhuman, seriousness; to the puritan convictions with whig 
he is inspired. It is not so much that he despises human frailty: 
he ignores it. His asceticism is wholly natural to him; he enjoys 
being uncomfortable; he prefers botany to flowers, the veld to 
gardens, causes to human beings. “ Besides,” he once remarked cop. 
vincingly, “I don’t find money interesting.” Although he is in Many 
ways a sentimental, even an emotional, man, his feelings are aroused 
not so much by the trials and ardours of his fellow men as by the 
wide processes of nature and the march of human history. His 
optimism, which is great, is an impersonal optimism. The cluz tp 
this aloofness is, as Sarah Gertrude Millin has remarked in her 
admirable biography, to be found in the fact that Smuts is by nature 
a reformer. “Most reformers,” she writes, “working for human 
brotherhood, come to think of brotherhood as an abstract problem, 
The actual impingement of flesh and blood on their dreams is g 
hindrance to them. That men must be brothers, is their principle, 
but for themselves they do not enjoy brotherliness. They sit op 
mountain-tops or brood in studies and ask no more of the brothers 
than kindly to leave them alone.” All this renders General Smuts 
intolerant, not assuredly of individuals—he is a most forgiving 
man—but of human nature. It irritates him that “the big ideas 
cannot succeed because the little ideas won’t let them.” It may 
be even that his lack of interest in human psychology renders him 
unsuspicious of the bad or foolish manner in which individuals can 


sometimes behave. 
. * * * 


Fundamentally, however, the awe which Smuts inspires with his 
tremendous eyes is the awe which all men should feel in the 
presence of a prophet. His prevision, as that of other prophets, 
has not always proved infallible: yet his gift for seeing the future 
in the present is assuredly a prophetic gift. —The courage with which, 
in 1919, he denounced the Treaty of Versailles appeared to us at 
the time magnificent but ill-founded. “My fear is,” he wrote, 
“that the Paris Conference may prove one of the historic failures 
of the world.” He prophesied that one day the Germans would 
“find means of exacting retribution from their conquerors.” “We 
cannot,” he wrote, “destroy Germany without destroying Europe. 
We cannot save Europe without the co-operation of Germany.” 
It is this prophetic vision, this unflinching courage of statement, 
which gives significance to General Smuts’ pronouncements, Smuts 
has never been a militarist ; he would claim to be a pacifist ; but he 
is not among those who believe that one can avoid war by repeat- 
ing how much one dislikes it ; he believes that peace can never be 
secured by weakness, but only by strength. In warning us at 
Cambridge of the “sinister silent process” of the new technique 
of internal disruption, he did not pretend that we could counter 
the infection by sweet reasonableness. “As long,” he said, “as 
they think they can play this game without risk of real war, they 
will continue their new technique of aggression—with results which 
may be as devastating to human freedom as war itself.” “In this 
moment,” he warned us, “of almost mortal weakness things may 
happen which neither blood nor tears could wash away thereafter.” 
And in a fitting peroration he recalled the words of Pericles:— 
“Happiness is freedom; and freedom is courage.” 


* * * + 


In 1899 General Smuts became one of the most gifted of our 
enemies: he is now one of the most inspiring of our friends. “I 
wonder,” he said in later life, “what instinct made me join the 
Stellenbosch volunteers.” It was the simple instinct that when 
one believes in a cause one must be prepared to fight for it. The 
same instinct inspired his Cambridge speech of June roth. As he 


headed that stately procession with the bells ringing in his ears, his | 


mind must have gone back to the young South African student of 


1891—to the young man with the hungry eyes, with his head | 
full of Shelley and Walt Whitman, and in front of him a tangled | 


future of almost sixty years. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«The Lady Asks for Help.” By James Parish. (Garrick.) 


THERE is, and even since I can remember there has been, a class 
of dramatist in this country who is in touch with, and has indeed 
made a close study of, certain elements in our island population 
whose mere existence I have to take on trust. They are not like 
the characters in Shakespeare’s plays ; they do not surround them- 
selves with things which are demonstrably implausible or 
anachronistic, like Bohemian littorals or clocks which in their puta- 
tive day had not as yet been invented ; they are not like Shake- 
speare’s characters at all. To a conscientious critic they are not the 
less worrying for that. The central characters, for instance, of this 
play—a Mr. and Mrs. Grahame—behave in a manner which suggests 
that their creator was almost desperately anxious to conform to some 
kind of truth or reality. The way they live at home, their relations 
with each other, with their son and with their friends, are depicted 
with a pointilliste attention to detail. But the detail adds up to a 
pastiche which corresponds with nothing in life as we know it. 

If these alleged contemporaries of ours expressed themselves in 
blank verse or alexandrine couplets they might conceivably compel 
our belief in the play, which has a perfectly workmanlike plot. As 
it is, the tailor-made clichés, the carefully timed over-understate- 
ments, the facetiae with which they garnish but cannot disguise the 
essential fustian of their exchanges, echo not life, not even literature, 
but the Never-Neverland of magazine stories. Does any wife, con- 
fessing to her husband near-infidelity with another man, say that 
it took place in “his Surrey cottage” ? Is there any evening paper 
today which would describe a corpse as that of “a well-known 
man about town”? These are small things but they are typical 
of a tendency to be always just off-beat. This tendency is fatal to 
the play. We do not for a moment believe in any of the characters— 


in their large, tidy, unlived-in houses, in their club where the 


members boast of their successes with each others’ wives, in the 
dinner-jackets which they don to play bridge with each other after 
dinner, in the aggressively coltish maners of their young. They 
are the more unreal for having such elaborate pretensions to reality. 
Mr. William Kendall, Miss Barbara Couper and Miss Noél Hood 
apply any amount of artificial respiration, but the play remains a 


sadly synthetic affair. PETER FLEMING, 
THE CINEMA 


“L’Homme au Chapeau Rond.” (Academy.)——‘ The Unfinished 
Dance.” (Empire.) “Uneasy Terms.” (Warner.) 
I HAVE had the opportunity of seeing the first Chinese feature film 
to be shown in this country since before the war, and the first 
Chinese film to be shown to me ever. For the benefit of its first 
audience this modern comedy was cut from four hours to one hour 
and a bit. With the best will in the world, and indeed my will was 
at its very best, I cannot truthfully say I enjoyed it, for its success 
evidently depends on its humorous dialogue which frankly, owing to 
my abysmal ignorance of Chinese (there were no captions), escaped 
me. I feel all the same it has been a salutary experience inasmuch as 
it has jolted me out of a cherished belief that China is all mandarins 
and paddy fields, whereas it is really all Homburg hats and chromium 
office furniture. I confess I preferred its accompanying colour- 
documentary showing Professor Chang Shu-chi painting an exqui- 
sitely beautiful picture in the classic style with a boldness only 


matched by its delicacy. 
* * * + 





L’Homme au Chapeau Rond, an adaptation of Dostoevsky’s The 
Eternal Husband, is the last film in which Raimu appeared before 
his death. Here no breath of comedy is allowed to stir the sombre air, 
and we see him, like some huge symbolic figure of revenge, pursuing 
his dead wife’s lover with such implacable purpose that he is willing 
to sacrifice the life of a child so that the last farthing may be paid 
for his lost illusions. Raimu is magnificent, and if it is sad that he 
takes leave of us without a smile, at least he goes as a master. 

* * + i 


_At the Empire we have a colourful distortion of what was once a 
sincere little French film called La Mort du Cygne in which the 
Schwarmerei of a pupil at a ballet school for a prima ballerina caused 
her to open a trap-door on the floor of the stage so that a rival 
ballerina should fall through it and do herself irreparable injury. 
With its flair for inflation Hollywood has trebled everything both 
good and bad. The ballet dancers, both adult and childish, number 


legion, and the camera does everything but stand on its head to catch 
the myriad pirouettes and entrechats of this regiment of women, 
There are moments of astonishing beauty and moments of blinding 
ugliness, moments when the dancing is exquisite and moments 
when: it is kinder not to look; there are some terrible back- 
stage scenes in the juvenile dressing-room and some charming backs 
home scenes with Margaret O’Brien. This child is so simple and 
natural I cannot bear to see her assuming the unnatural postures of 
the incipient ballerina. 
* * + 

I do not believe Mr. Peter Cheyney ever intended his exotic females 
to resemble human beings, and in the film Uneasy Terms the 
glamorous Alardyse sisters, played by Miss Moira Lister and Miss 
Faith Brook, are about as real as mirages. This is not a good film. 
It is scrappy, staccato, and demands too many verbal explanations as 
well as containing some irresistibly funny serious moments. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


“NorTHING is wrong that sounds right.” That was a very naive 
remark for such an accomplished critic as Schumann, who must 
have known that what sounds right differs from generation to 
generation, the senses proving as docile as the heart is stubborn. All 
the same, I thought with a pang of Schumann during the per- 
formance of Artur Schnabel’s symphony at the Albert Hall on 
June 9th. I am not an authority on twelve-tone composition, but 
I suspect that Schnabel’s idiom was a personal adaptation of the 
orthodox Schoenberg method. Certainly the signs of tonality were 
reduced to a minimum. Though I thought I heard something like 
conventional scale-passages in the last movement, the majority of the 
music was a chromatic “free for all.” The patterns were un- 
doubtedly there ; a musician of Schnabel’s calibre does not write 
formless nonsense. But that was where I thought of Schumann. 
The music certainly did not “sound right”; and by that I don’t 
mean that it sounded to me very ugly (as most of it did) but that I 
suspected that it was not addressed to my ear at all. 

It is obviously possible to make ingenious patterns of musical 
notes which satisfy the intellect and the eye when written down. 
Music has already once in its history been threatened by those who 
would make it a superior form of cryptography or, in short, a kind 
of crossword puzzle. That was in the late middle ages, when 
scholastic counterpoint, like scholastic philosophy, had become an 
end in itself. It is significant that the forms used by Schoenberg 
and his followers are exactly those whose skilful manipulation was 
the glory of the fifteenth-century Netherlands. They, of course, had 
elaborate rules which do not concern their modern descendants, but 
in essence the approach to music was very similar—the insistence 
on music as a science, the strict following of an academically pro- 
pounded system and the virtual disregard of sensuous appeal and 
of the listener. 

We have learnt that there is a place for ugliness in art, or rather 
that what used to be called ugliness can be judiciously used for 
dramatic purposes. But a music—or any art—in which beauty and 
ugliness are made simply to depend on the correct or incorrect appli- 
cation of an arbitrarily conceived pattern is doomed. The reaction 
in the sixteenth century eventually gave rise to the nuova musica 
which went on revealing its potentialities for something like three 
hundred years, from 1600-1900. We have not yet found our nuova 
musica, but it is clear, I think, that those who are exploring along 
the lines of the fifteenth-century contrapuntal masters are not helping 
in the search. 

. . 7 * 

It was interesting to compare the art of two very different singers, 
both gifted (or handicapped ?) with a very difficult type of voice 
to manage—that which, for fear of giving offence, I will call a not- 
soprano. Kathleen Ferrier (Wigmore Hall, June 11th) sang two 
groups of some of the best-known Schubert songs. Her approach 
to the music was eminently serious, and yet I felt that she only 
touched the surface and that she herself was only dimly aware of 
the potentialities of either the music or her own voice. The broad, 
flat surface of the oratorio is different in every way from the spon- 
taneous lyricism and the miniature drama of the Lied, where the 
mood must be established in a few bars. 

Jennie Tourel (Albert Hall, June 13th) has the nineteenth-century 
opera as a background just as Kathleen Ferrier has the eighteenth<« 
century oratorio. That, I think, accounts for a certain constraint 
and self-consciousness in her singing of Purcell, Mozart and Bach, 
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Her Debussy (three of the five early Baudelaire poems) and Spanish 
and Russian songs were far more spontaneous and showed her at 
her best—a very fine singer in whom art perhaps comes before 
nature, but whose art is worth a great deal more than the nature 
of most singers. MartTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ir has been clear since the first studies for the Northampton Cruci- 
fixion that Graham Sutherland’s style is changing. His new 
exhibition—which marks the opening of the new Hanover Gallery, 
some yards south of St. George’s, Hanover Square—shows him 
working his way through, and perhaps out of, the influence of Francis 
Bacon, who has been for him something of an éminence grise. Gone 
is the swelling fullness of the earlier Palmer-like vision, the sinuous 
line and the defracted convolutions of composition. In their place 
these thirty-nine oils and drawings he has brought back from the 
south of France display a harsher, more angular, rectilinear frame- 
work, upon which is imposed the motif—the piercing barbs of 
bayonet-sharp palm trees, or the intricate machinery of vines. Where 
Sutherland used to feel the emotive force of the third dimension, 
which he subsequently translated into a two-dimensional scheme, he 
now increasingly appears to think in terms of two dimensions only 
from the outset. Where he used to feel through and round his 
subject-matter, his themes are now more or less isolated before a 
schematic background of slabs of paint to which they are unrelated 
in any organic sense. Notwithstanding certain new preoccupations 
with tone and colour, they are further removed from the visual 
world, and exist simply as microcosmic symbols for a pantheistic 
philosophy. It is hard to see some of them, the various Cigales, for 
example, as more than intellectual exercises. 

These new paintings are uncompromising and do not solicit 
admiration. Indeed, that is in part a measure of their power. The 
unappetising quality of the paint itself (Sutherland shares with Nash 
a natural fluency in watercolour and a certain inertness in oil colour) 
is an indication of what their author can afford to disregard. Whether 
this exhibition, with its acid pinks and yellows, its convulsive hand- 
writing and its constructional dichotomies, is more than a half-way 
house remains to be seen. Something of that specifically English 
tradition which Sutherland revealed so markedly in the past has 
gone, perhaps for good, and it is, maybe, symbolic that in dating 
his new pictures he has crossed all the down-strokes of the sevens. 

7. * 7 * 

The sensuous qualities of painting which Sutherland dismisses 
as unimportant, are so much in evidence in the work of Jankel Adler 
that one remains spellbound before it, almost indifferent to the 
eloquent abstractions of the subject-matter. His new exhibition at 
Gimpel Fils contains several very fine oils—a portrait of Agnes 
Capri, Still Life 1948 and the majestic Girl With Still Life amongst 
them. Adler’s control of his medium is prodigious and quite un- 
rivalled in this country. 

* * * * 

Space now permits only the briefest mention of some of the other 
exhibitions. The R.B.A. has been spring cleaning, has developed 
its membership, and has formulated some ambitious plans for the 
future. The society’s summer show in Suffolk Street reflects the 
new wind that is blowing, and reveals a very respectable cross- 
section of conventions. At the Kingly Gallery, off Regent Street, 
Theo Hancock shows some quite interesting watercolours which 
would make nice theatre drops. In Oxford, at the British Council 
building, the Jeune Peinture Belge group are exhibiting. I have yet 
to see this show, but have every intention of doing so. 

H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE copses of sweet chestnut have been rigorously barbered this year 
and now the woodmen are busy making spiles and poles. It is a lonely 
trade, usually carried on by one man in the shelter of some wood-eng 
where trees, scrub and pasture or cornfield meet—one of those spor; 
where eighteenth-century engravers love to post a poet soliloquising ; , 
corner where Wordsworth might sit, weeping into his hands from shee 
emotional intensity as he feels “ those fallings from us, vanishings.” The 
spile-maker has no time for such sensibility. He is hard at it, stripping 
the bark from the boughs, trimming them to one length and sharpening 
one end to a point. That end is later to be boiled in tar, probably dow, 
at the farmyard, where the tank, with a crude brick fireplace under it, js 
in permanent site. The woodman uses an axe, a parrot-beaked chopper 
and a “horse” (two pairs of cross-legs tied to a pole about four fee 
long). In the course of his job he accumulates a mass of peelings ang 
shavings, whose acrid odour can be savoured long before the industry js 
in sight. 


JUNE 


More Country Sounds 


Sitting amid that débris during a lull in the storms, I was enjoying 
the Sunday morning silence, and the little sounds that emphasised jt 
First, the bell-music at eleven o’clock from the village three miles away; 
a peal of eight. That sound is for me the very soul of England’s history, 
It carries, too, the childhood of each generation, with all the warmth, 
mystery, love and awe. And the overtone is one of that deep-staineg 
melancholy which hangs above all human consciousness, echoes of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things,” and the recollection that “ we are born in othery 
pain, and perish in our own.” 

When the bells stopped, I heard the steady flicker, a tiny, rustling 
and clicking, of spiders’ feet. Looking around me, I saw the spinners, 
hundreds of them, rushing about like ants among the chestnut shavings, 
They must have been holding a general election, thus to congregate with 
such earnestness. Or maybe the silk market was in danger. What a 
catalogue of charms one could make of these miniature country sounds! 
Only this morning I stood admiring the herbaceous borders adjoining the 


cherry orchard. There stood the city of pink spires, undamaged by the 


storms because of the shelter from the back wing of the house. Suddenly 
I heard a trombone-boom, and instantly saw a bumble bee emerge back- 
wards from the finger of a fox-glove. Half-out, he lingered, perhaps to 
enjoy his own music, the particular boxy drone as of a muted saxophone, 
made by his wings vibrating within the horn of the flower. 


Neurosis in Trees 


The falling of the wind, after two weeks of clumsy and violent raging, 
has set me wondering about the sensibility of trees. We hear of dogs in 
America being treated by psycho-analysts ; so why not trees? I should 
like to send a consultant to an ash-tree on the hill-side which has been 
catching the roughest of the blasts for the past fourteen days. There it 
stood this morning, absolutely exhausted. Its foliage hung limp and 
bruised. Its branches drooped. So, too, with the cherry trees on the 
edge of the orchard. Some of the boughs are so inert that they ar 
trailing on the ground. There is nothing broken, but they have no 
strength to sustain their own weight. 


In the Garden 


Seasonal processes are much in advance this year. The July trimming 
of the yews is already in hand. The lavish growth may be due to a goad 
mulching with compost in the early spring, after the soil was loosened 
under the hedges. I found, however, that the interior of the bushes 
was sooty black with the depredations from that pest which clings like 
flat brown seed to the underside of the leaves and twigs. When ail the 
cutting is finished I shall have to spray the hedges with soft soap and 
derris. 

Dianthus and iris are showing well on the flagged terrace and round 
the pond. Each of these two perennials is a gardening world unto itself, 
with its priests and devotees, It is good to have a small enthusiasm for 
both, one that just borders on fanaticism. There is then no heart-break, 
such as I might have experienced when I discovered a new setting of some 
dozen plants of Sweet Wivelsfield attacked overnight by a couple od 
leather-jackets who had found their way into the compost previously 
worked into the bed. It is these disappointments, however, that make 
the compensations all the more sweet. And how many there have been 
this summer! RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


PROPHECY AND REALITY 


$,—Last week we were treated to a flood of oratory from three distin- 
guished party leaders—Mr. Winston Churchill, Viscount Addison and 
Mr. Ernest Bevin. The first demands a complete abandonment of our 
present Socialist policy which, he said, is rapidly leading us to national 
bankruptcy ; the second reviewed the work of the present Socialist Govern- 
ment in contrast with the state of our country following the first world 
war, and the third forecasts the future Socialist programme when he 
said: “We have got to socialise many more industries before we have 
finished.” Obviously they cannot all be right. Either Mr. Churchill is 
talking nonsense when he predicts future disaster, or Viscount Addison is 
mistaken in his estimate when he reviews our country’s history during the 
last thirty years. 

Lord Addison’s speech was moderate and able, and we may accept his 
review of the results of the three years following the two wars as accurate 
if we accept his premises. The only question that arises is: “ At what 
cost has the alleged progress been made ?” Admittedly, there was much 
financial confusion and distress following the war of 1914-18, as there 
always must be after a great war, but the Government of that time 
steered us back to stability and solvency. All the benefits that Viscount 
Addison claims for the Socialist Government are desirable if they are 
real; the question is the ultimate cost at which they have been obtained, 
both financial and material. All remedial social legislation is desirable 
if we can afford it, but we live in a fool’s paradise if we purchase this at 
the cost of national insolvency. Today we are as a nation admittedly 
in financial distress; we might starve in two ycars’ time without the 
Marshall Aid promised to us by the U.S.A. On that subject Viscount 
Addison was discreetly silent. 

Mr. Bevin promises further Socialistic industrial legislation: What is 
the result of that we now have ? In coal, an annual estimated loss of 
£20,000,000, and the resignation of Sir Charles Reid, the first authority 
on the industry, and a steadily decreasing coal output per capita, with 
a cost double that of pre-war; in railways, fares increased to double 
the pre-war level, with much inferior rail service ; in gas and electricity, 
an all-round advance in price to the consumer ; and in gencral adminis- 
tration, a large parasitic body of civil servants who are an increasing 
burden on the tax-payer. Meanwhile, the nation’s savings of a century 
are being exhausted, and our citizens increasingly plunged into a morass 
of debt. 

If this estimate of the situation is a true one, Mr. Churchill is right and 
Viscount Addison wrong. No one would deny that the pleasant Utopia 
which Viscount Addison presents is attractive if it is possible of accom- 
plishment. It is, of course, good that all citizens should share in the gifts 
of prosperity if this is financially possible, but it cannot continue if pro- 
vided out of capital, and not out of income. In any event, every man is 
only entitled to the fruits of his own labour. 

How can the uninformed voter decide on these great issues, on which 
not only politicians but economists disagree? (1) By testing the 
present personal real income and expenditure of themselves. If money 
has less purchasing value, it is because indirect taxation and present high 
income tax are increasing the cost of living. (2) By noting how many 
of their personal friends are in “safe Government jobs” or one of the 
Services. All of these they are helping to maintain. (3) By considering 
the price and quality of the goods that they are able to buy. If the price 
is high and the quality low, then the cost of living is going up. (4) By 
realising that the value of the pound is about 6s. 6d. in the dollar areas, so 
that we have to pay about three times the first cost of all imports, due to 
our falling credit. These signposts are a sure indication of the road on 
which we are going. Mr. Bevin’s bleak remedy is “ more of the same 
medicine,” which would appear to accelerate our pace in the approach to 
the abyss.—I am, yours faithfully, AnGus WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


DIVIDED LOYALTIES 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Laski is more than capable of replying to your remarks 
in A Spectator’s Notebook about his “ divided loyalties” ; but will you 
allow another British Jew who is conscious of dual—but not, he hopes, 
divided—loyalties, to say a word? In the article impugned, Mr. Laski, 
when referring to “our enemies,” clearly meant the enemies of England 
who are to be found in many countries; and his point was that the 
Government’s policy in Palestine has done grave harm to British honour 
and should be changed. His remark may have been influenced by his 
Jewish loyalty ; but that his comment, as an English student of politics, 
Was justified, is shown by the article of Professor Brogan about the Pales- 
tine policy in the same issue of The Spectator. “ What does concern us,” 
the article concludes, “is not to repeat a policy that requires so much 
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ingenious legal argument and that blindness to world relations that kept 
us in Palestine too long and has made our departure so shabby.” 

Most of us have more than one loyalty. That is the essence of a free 
and democratic State as opposed to a totalitarian régime. They may be 
loyalties to a trade union, a political party, a church or religious faith, a 
nationality, as well as the State; and when we think that the State has 
acted unjustly to the object of our devotion and not in accordance with 
its best traditions, we protest ar®] make our voice heard so as to change 
the policy. Today, too, every good citizen should have a loyalty to the 
world society of the United Nations, transcending that to the 
national State. If a Government appears to violate its undertakings to 
the United Nations, it is part of good citizenship to oppose it in that 
matter. Not only British Jews are sensible of a conflict of loyalties to the - 
United Nations on the one hand, and to the party and Government in 
power on the other hand, about Palestine. If a Jew is more intensely 
aware of it because of his anxiety for the Jewish National Home that is 
no loss and no danger. On the contrary, it is good that he should fear- 
lessly assert his faith. The health of our democracy depends on our 
holding to “the sacred differences.”.—Yours faithfully, 

Hollycot, Vale of Health, N.W.3. NorMAN BENTWICH. 


[No one would object to Mr. Laski assailing the British Government in 
a British newspaper. It is a very different matter when he chooses to do 
it at such a time as this in an American paper.—Eb., Spectator.] 


THE FUTURE STATUS OF LIBYA 


Sir,—In his excellent survey, Libyan Outlook, Robin Maugham makes 
a plea for a united Libya under the sovereignty of the Emir Sayyed Idris 
es Senussi, with local autonomy in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the 
Fezzan. Is not this solution perhaps over-simplifying the problem? To 
begin with, it takes no account of the three races inhabiting the modern 
geographical Libya. Cyrenaica is peopled largely by Arabs who, in the 
great conquests, almost exterminated the original Berber inhabitants. 
Tripolitania, cut off from Cyrenaica by the great Sirte desert, has pre- 
served far more of its Berber blood and its Berber language. The Fezzan 
has a quarter of a million Tebu, Tuareg and similar Berber tribes, with 
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@ comparatively small Arab admixture. The Berbers would not readily 
accept an Arab emirate. Second, and more important, the proposal takes 
no account of religion. The Ibadites (often Berbers) would never acknow- 
ledge a Senussi as leader. As well ask a high-church Englishman to 
acknowledge as leader a Calv nist Scot. 





Finally, it is all too obvious, I am afraid, from the writer’s paragraph 
on “the three main political parties in Tripolitania,” that. he been 


he 





supping in Tripoli city with some of our more Italianophobe administr: 
tors. The “ political parties ” scarcely exist outside this great wen, whose 
Muslim population of 47,000 odd is heartily despised by the other half 
million Muslim Tripolitanians. There are certainly personal parties— 
more than three—whose aims are the personal advancement of their 
leaders. To advance themselves, they speak the democratic, but foreign, 
language of their British governors, and because they are expected to 
think forward to such states as “Libyan unity,” “independence” and 
so on, dutifully do so. But the honest educated Tripolitanian -will 
answer the question, “ What would you do if I told you Tripolitania were 
to be granted independence?” as one such answered me—“I should 
thank you for the advance information, and get out before you.” 

As for the claim that “the tribal system was broker. down,” this is 
nonsense. The tribal system is intact among Berbers and Arabs, and 
was only broken down, many centuries ago, among those Arabs who 
deserted their nomad life for a sedentary existence in the oases. The 
Italian hand was harsh, certainly, but no harsher than that of the Turks, 
and Italian rule certainly laid the foundation of prosperity for the country 
—a prosperity it had not seen since the Arab seizure of the city and the 
massacre of its inhabitants in 643 a.p.—I am, yours faithfully, 

37 Hurlingham Court, S.W.6. Davip JAMES. 


GROUNDNUT ACHIEVEMENT 


Sir,—Mr. Hynd’s defence of the groundnuts fiasco may convince readers 
in England that all is well. From Africa we view things differently. 

1. Plenty of his “ primitive ” Africans are driving bulldozers—but how ? 
One firm in Nairobi has run out of cylinder heads because the drivers 
are so primitive that they still pour cold water into almost empty radiators 
without keeping the engine running. Others managed to break, in 20 
minutes, a certain tractor that experts from England failed to break 
after 3 hours of trying to break it. 

2. The boss of the newly amalgamated railways and harbours of 
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than manual labour im Europe, and this labour works throughout the 
year, whereas the African does not, and what he does do lasts very 
few months. In Kenya there is a shortage of artisans presumably caused 
by white and black peanut vendors. How lucky for the African tha 
this scheme was started. 

As nationalisation is so popular, in spite of coal, why not nationalise the 
African ? That would certainly make life easier for the European 
Yours, &c., S. R. CLELAND Scott. 

Box 1664, Nairobi. 

Sir,—The source of the statement on which Mr. John Hynd desires 
“ illumination,” that “a further £8 million has already to be voted” for 
the African groundnut scheme, is The Times, in its report of the Food 
Minister’s first account to Parliament on the scheme’s achievements, 
Naturally, if another £8 million grant is asked for by the Governmem, 
it must be assumea that the first grant of £25 million has been spent, 
If the whole of this sum has not yet been actually paid out it has, a 
any rate, been allocated. 

In my statement that the whole area should be fully worked by 1950, 
the number indicating the year was an obvious typing mistake; it 
should have read 1952. I apologise for this. 

However, much more difficult still to understand is Mr. Hynd’s 
explanation of how, and from where, “the capital sums to be 
spent in the course of development” should come. He contends that 
they “will be subject to deduction by the income from sale of crops.” 
This somewhat unbusinesslike language suggests that Mr. Hynd belongs 
to those planners who confuse the accountancy function of balance 
sheet with that of a profit-and-loss account. Yet, if I understand him 
correctly, he means to say that it is hoped that, once the original outlay 
of £25 million plus the already asked for additional grant of {/ 
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8 million 
is spent, the scheme would finance itself for further capital outlay from 
the profits to be derived from its working. This is certainly great news. 
However, what happens if there are no profits ? 

The Government expect, when the scheme is in ful] operation, a 
crop of 200,000 tons a year to bring in a revenue of £34 million. The 
number of operatives working a scheme for 3 million acres would be 
100,000 at least, with a staff of 5,000. This would give a productive 
capacity per head of £35 a year. The scheme will, of course, be worked 
on a rota and, even assuming that the proceeds from the supporting 
grass and millet land are enough to feed the working population, it is 
clear that the “additional” £35 per head from groundnuts must te 
used up by clothing, housing, social and health services—not te speak 
of “club houses and tennis courts,” which Mr. Hynd considers essential 
for the scheme’s establishment. The Times, commenting on the Pazrlia- 
mentary debate on this matter some weeks ago, estimated the cost 2t 
£50 million ; my estimate is still £100-150 million. 

I agree with Mr. W. A. Wells that “any scheme which leads to 
development in the Colonial Empire” (or for that matter anywhere else 
“we must all wish to be crowned with success.” I fear, however, that, 
though the expected quantitative result may ensue in about 15 years’ 
time or so, the bill of costs will have mounted to so large a figure 
that the economic working of the scheme will prove impossible.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, FREDERICK JELLINEK. 

705 Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1. 


GLUBB AND SOUTHERN IRAQ 


Sir,—I am impelled to comment on Colonel Elphinston’s interesting 
letter contained in your last issue. Colonel] Elphinston refers to the 
Ikhwan raid on Busaiya of November, 1927, and to the construction o 
forts at Busaiya, Shabicha and Sulman; and he states that Brigadier 
Glubb was employed at Diwaniya at the time. In my article, however, 
I was thinking of dates earlier than those. 

The facts are that for some years prior to his resigning his commission 
in the Rceyal Engineers, in the summer of 1926, and to his appointment 
as Administrative Inspector at Diwaniya in November, 1926, Brigadier 
Glubb had done much work in the southern desert. In October, 1926, 
the refugee Shammar from Iraq raided in the direction of Kuwait. As 
a consequence of that raid, and from his reaction to desert problems, 
Brigadier Glubb, while at Diwaniya, submitted to Baghdad a memoran- 
dum suggesting that Sulman, Shabicha and Busaiya, the only permanent 
wells in the southern desert, should be made police posts, equipped with 
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W/T. His object at that time was first to prevent inter-raiding by Iraqi 
tribes, or theif raiding on Kuwait: the Najd frontier then was quiet. 
Even before that, in October, 1926, Brigadier Glubb suggested the con- 
struction of a fort at Busaiya, and on that fateful fort work was begun in 
the spring of 1927. It was not till towards the end of 1927 that the 
Ikhwan began the raids on Iraq referred to by Colone! Elphinston, and 
that Brigadier Glubb was taken from Diwaniya to control the desert. 
I hope, therefore, that I shall not be accused of extravagance in claiming 
primarily for Brigadier Glubb the notion of constructing forts in the 
desert.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
130 Wood Street, Barnet, Herts. 


O.M.S. IN THE MINES 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Col. Minshall, asks me to explain the statement 
appearing in Report to the Nation No. 17, that: “ Output per manshift 
is lower than pre-war though there are more and better machines.” This 
is a general statement, and may be taken as referring to a number of 
years before the war, but the fact remains that in 1938, the last full work- 
ing year before the war began, output per man at the coalface reached 
the then record average of 2.90 tons, and in the first quarter of 1948 it 
was 2.91 tons. The figure for 1938 published in the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics is 3.00 tons and, as is explained in a footncte, is computed on 
a pre-war basis. For comparison with current figures it should be assessed 
on the new basis, which gives 2.90 tons. , 
The figure for coalface output has been deliberately chosen for com- 
parison purposes because it is at the coalface that increasing individual 
output matters most. Overall output, at 1.10 tons for the first quarter of 
this vear, is still below the 1938 figure of 1.14, but here it must be borne 
in mind that the cyrrent figure is considerably “ watered down ” by the 
large and, at present, unprofitable number of fresh men and boys under- 
going their initial training. For the first time since 1944 the downward 
trend of man-power in the coal industry has been reversed ; and since 
Vesting Day, seventeen months 130,000 have joined the mines.— 
Yours faithfully, N. F. NEWSOME, 
Director of Public Relations. 
National Coal Board, Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


iZo, 


RAINFALL STATISTICS 


S1r,—Janus’s remarks on the Central Office of Information’s publication 
Harvest Home roused my indignaticn. I cordially agree with all he says, 
but I have another grievance. If the Government can find paper for a 
description of last year’s floods, why has it not printed British Rainfall 
since 1939? Until then it had appeared annually for 70 years. In 1939 
it contained 5,864 records, mostly provided by voluntary observers. Pub- 
lication was suspended during the war, quite unnecessarily, but we were 
issured that our observations were prepared for publicaticn and would 
yppear after the war. Some time ago we were told that the records 
of the six war years were ready to be published in a condensed form 
volumes. I applied for them at once, but there is no sign of 
them. Meantime the scientific data which we have accumulated remains 
shut up in the files of the Meteorological Office. During the first world 
war the British Rainfall Organisation was a voluntary body carried on by 
the devoted labours of Dr. H. R. Mill and a few assistants whose numbers 
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were depleted by the war. Yet every year British Rainfall appeared, 
sometimes earlier than the Meteorological Office with all its resources 
produced it during the inter-war years. Could there be a more striking 
example of the superiority of private enterprise ? As my father and | 
have contributed records to British Rainfall for more than half a century 
I feel very sore on this point. If the C.O.I. wanted to print a record 
of the 1947 floods it might have included it in British Rainfall and got 
this out quickly.—Yours, &c., A. E. SWINTon. 
Swinton House, Duns, Berwickshire. 


SLOW POST 


Sir,—Before August, 1914, is was possible to post a letter in London in 
the morning to other parts of London and to receive a reply by post 
the same evening. We were justly proud of our postal efficiency, 
Today the morning post is delivered in some districts after many 
business-men have left their homes, and the last collection has been 
made before they return in the evening. For this service, or rather 
lack of service, we are charged two-and-a-half times as much for a 
letter, and four times as much for a postcard as in 1914. 

We are indeed a long-suffering people. But even if we cannot 
hope to emulate 1914 ought we, in face of our national economic situation, 
to tolerate our present inadequate postal facilities?>—I am, Sir, yours, &c,, 

40 Museum Street, W.C.1. STANLEY UNWIN. 


THE BRIGHT YEARS 


Sir,—My copy of this week’s Spectator has only just reached me, and 
with it Sir Osbert Sitwell’s latest acrimonious lecture. Ignoring the 
other egotistic trivialities, I confess I was both amazed and a little 
amused at the claim for the immortality of his work. One would have 
jhought the last person who should make such a claim would be the 
author himself ; and if immortality has been so conferred on the late 
Sir George Sitwell, it must seem a bitter gift. 

I have no more to say ; but would thank you, Sir, for allowing us such 
freedom of expression in The Spectator. From letters I have received 
in this connection, I have been much impressed by the wide circulation 
of The Spectator, sometimes in unexpected places. Copies seem to 
travel far from the original subscribers—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Burntwood Hall, Near Barnsley. ROBERT DyMonp. 


BLOOD DONORS 


Str,—Mr. Skinner’s letter calls attention, although with insufficient 
vigour, to the shortage of blood for transfusion, And, although he seems 
to think that exhortation by postmark is useful, his mention of physical 
discomfort after giving a pint of his blood is likely to deter more prospec- 
tive donors than would ever be encouraged by postmarks. 

We, in England, are very short of blood for the blood banks, but the 
Centre National de Transfusion Sanguine in Paris is not. For this differ- 
ence there are a number of reasons, of which two of the most important 
are that blood donors in France are given extra ration points, and that 
ull the bleeding is carried out by specially trained persons in a special 
centre, so arranged that donors neither see the needle pushed into a 
vein nor any part of the process of bleeding. It is to be wished that 
the Regional Transfusion Centres in England should profit from French 
experience.—Yours, &c., A. PINEY. 

152 Harley Street, W.1. 


TESTS OF 1902 


Sir,—Mr. Mallalieu writes that in 1902 Jessop hit 104 in 75 minutes. 
According to Mr. Neville Cardus, in his Autobiography, Jessop made 
104 in 65 minutes, the last 54 of them in ten minutes. I imagine they 
are referring to the same Test Match and I should like to know if anyone 
else remembers this phenomenal innings and can corroborate any of 
these figures.—Yours faithfully, J. Knox TAyior. 

Grove House, Leighton Park, Reading. 

[Mr. Mallalieu sticks to his figures —Eb., Spectator.] 


TRAPPING RABBITS 


Str,—Happily for the tortured rabbits there are many who do not agree 
with Sir Edward Pease that they must be killed by cruel means. To 
rely on all traps being visited night and morning is fantastic. I have 
proved this. Under the auspices of the R.S.P.C.A. the “ Sawyer trap” 
has been invented which kills rabbits instantaneously. Ii will soon be in 
the market and will cost the same as the metal-toothed trap, which it is 
hoped may then be made illegal.—Yours faithfully, HELEN POMEROY. 
15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Albanian Guerrilla 


Sons of the Eagle. By Julian Amery. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


It is no good trying to conceal my bias about this book. The war 
took me for some time along the same course as Julian Amery—a 
course which witty friends would describe as playing at Red Indians 
in the Balkans. There is a natural freemasonry among those who 
play Red Indians. So the same friends who noticed how we spent 
our time in the war recommending each other for medals will not 
fail to notice it if we spend our time now reviewing each other’s 
books. And it stands to reason that we are biased. I cannot try 
to make allowance for this; I can only say that Sons of the Eagle 
is the kind of book that many others, like myself, will wish they had 
been able to write. The book is sub-titled A Study of Guerrilla War, 
and the phrase is important for what it leaves out; the word “a” 
or the words “the Albanian” before the word “ guerrilla.” The 
omission is not presumptuous but perfectly accurate, for all guerrilla 
wars seem to be very much the same. With the substitution of a 
few dates and the translation of a few names (or unfortunately rather, 
quite a lot of names), the same story might have been set in any 
country under the sun where guerrilla wars have been fought. This 
has always been more or less the case, especially in south-east Europe; 
but since Moscow muscled in on the racket, the reproduction of the 
identical pattern has become positively mechanical. 

The casnal reader of Sons of the Eagle will have only the names 
to dispel his doubt whether this is the story of Albania or Greece 
or Yugoslavia or Italy or anywhere else ; and the wider his experience 
the more comprehensive will be his doubt ; for behind the person- 
alities and the individual geography, this is the archetypal story of 
ali “ Resistance.” He will also find one other characteristic here 
which is common to the war-time history of practically every country 
in eastern Europe. That is the humiliating inability of British 
policy, in its relations with the Russians and their satellites during 
the war, to distinguish between accommodation and capitulation ; 
so that we went on clinging by our finger-nails to the Balkans long 
after we had given practically the whole of them away. The Albanian 
example is neither more nor less bitter than the rest. 

There being so much common ground to the stories of resistance 
under enemy cccupation, the differentiae between them lie principally 
in the personalities of the teller and the protagonist. British officers 
with the guerrillas (whether of Europe, Asia or Africa) varied far 
more widely than they are generally given credit for. In this respect 
the Albanians were lucky. Or rather, since our mission to Albania 
shared with that to Yugoslavia the weakness from which our mission 
to Greece was mercifully exempted, of being not one but two (or 
more) competing missions accredited to rival armies, we can say that 
half the Albanians—the Nationalists—were lucky. We may dare to 
assume that the Partisans were also lucky in their British mission ; 
but of that we still know little, for in Julian Amery’s story the 
Partisans figure only as a dark shadow—sinister, delusive and ulti- 
mately fatal. In English at least the story from their point of view 
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remains to be told; and they will be lucky indeed—perhaps a lo 
luckier than they deserve—if they have anyone half so good to tell jt 
The mission to which Julian Amery belonged contained just that 
combination of amateur and professional, prudence and daring, 
glamour and utility, that the task required. The historian of such a 
mission must be judged by his success in making the failure imposed 
upon it from without appear compatible with the personal triumph 
of its members. The composition of such a mission reaches its 
final entelechy by a process of natural selection which is well illus. 
trated by this story ; but the crowning cause for congratulation comes 
when that same process, beyond all reasonable expectation, selects 
its own historian. C. M. WoopxHouss, 


A Moor for Moscow 
Stanislavsky Produces Othello, (Geoffrey Bles. 21s.) 
IN 1929 or 1930 (the Editor’s Note is discrepant on this point) 
Stanislavsky went to Nice to convalesce after a serious illness, and 
thence sent back to the Moscow Art Theatre Company extremely 
detailed notes for their forthcoming production of Othello. These 
notes, though they are incomplete and were not intended for publi- 
cation, are here interleaved with the text of the play and provide 
us with what is in effect a glorified prompt-copy in which one of 
the greatest of modern producers exercises remote control over 
rehearsals going on hundreds of miles away. The result is an 
uneven but at times fascinating study of a remarkable mind at work. 

It is perhaps typical of Stanislavsky’s approach to the stage that 
his opening pages deal exclusively with gondolas. He does not 
argue in favour of using gondolas or dilate upon their merits as a 
piece of showmanship ; he does not even remind his colleagues that 
the scene is Venice. He simply puts all the characters into gondolas 
and proceeds to throw off a number of practical suggestions (“ The 
single oar the gondolier uses is made of tin and is hollow inside. 
Fill it with water”). From this he passes to a consideration of the 
question “ Who is Roderigo ? ” and there ensues a long and whoily 
chimerical reconstruction of Roderigo’s unsuccessful wooing of 
Desdemona, a detail of the plot so exiguous that it seems at first 
sight irrelevant and rather pretentious thus to embro:der it. It does 
not, we feel, really help the reader to understand the play; and 
then we suddenly remember that Stanislavsky is not interested in 
the reader. His sole object is to create illusion on the stage—the 
right kind of illusion, the particular illusion he wants. Just as the 
water in the hollow oar will help to do this, so will this circum- 
stantial dossier about Roderigo if it is put into the head of the 
actor who is to play the part. Stanislavsky’s object and method 
are here identical with those of an intelligence officer briefing an 
agent on his cover-story. 

Stanislavsky’s mind, like Shakespeare’s, was neither consistently 
subtle nor consistently accurate. He is not above using obvious 
and hackneyed expedients: “There is a terrific thunderclap when 
Othello appears, forecasting, as it were, the whole tragedy to come 
to him in Cyprus.” On the point of accuracy, it is difficult—or a 
pedant would find it difficult—to justify the all-but-impenetrable 
darkness in which Stanislavsky makes Othello land on Cyprus in the 
light of various lines which indicate that the look-out men had at 
any rate reasonable visibility. Soviet ideology was presumably 
responsible for his ingenious and perfectly warrantable handling of 
the internal security situation on Cyprus, where the natives are 
called upon to do a great deal of wordless acting to suggest their 
political hopes and fears. “Cyprus,” Stanislavsky points out, “is a 
Turkish town [sic] feverishly waiting for its liberation fiom the 
Venetian yoke”; if Othello fails to arrive with reinforcements, 
“ Montano and his whole garrison can expect to be slaughtered by 
the natives.” This may not be in accordance with historical fact, and 
it seems doubtful whether even the most politically conscious 
audience could deduce from the gr:maces of the supers any very 
coherent lesson about the evils of imperialism; but Stanislavsky’s 
introduction of this undercurrent would undoubtedly serve to 
heighten tension on the island—to explain, for instance, why it was 
a serious matter for Cassio to get drunk on guard and what was in 
Othello’s mind when he cried: 

Silence that dreadful bell ! 
It frights the isle from her propriety.” 

Elsewhere there are passages in which Stanislavsky theorises about 
acting in a manner which the English reader may find too cloudy 
for him, but by and large he sticks in a most practical manner to 
the delicate task of correlating Shakespeare’s intentions, through the 
human and material resources of his own company of actors, to the 
requirements of the Russian audience. He has an intimate under- 
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CHATTO 


THE GIOCONDA SMILE 


Atpous HuxLrEy 


Mr. Huxley’s play is now running at the New Theatre. 

(5s. net). There are also two of his titles newly available 

in the Collected Edition— On the Margin (6s. net) and 
Jesting Pilate (double vol., 8s. 6d. net) 

















INDEPENDENT MEANS 


FRANK SINGLETON 


A first novel which presents an unusual problem in de- 
tection and a remarkable study of character. 8s. 6d. nes 


FIVE POEMS 1470-1870 


E. M. W. Tittyarp 


A study of five English poems, from Henryson’s The 
Testament of Cresseid to Swinburne’s Hertha, showing 
the changes in taste, doctrine and sensibility that influ- 
enced them. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


STARKEY’S ‘DIALOGUE’ 


Ed. by KataLteENn M. Burton 


Ascholarly edition of an interesting 16th-century treatise 
on politics and economics. 12s. 6d. net 
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The Romance of the Mendelssohns 
JACQUES PETITPIERRE 


All music-lovers will welcome this book as a new and illuminating approach 
to the life of the composer. The author, a Swiss antiquary who has had 
access to the family papers, tells of Mendelssohn’s marriage to the beautiful 
and talented Cécile Jeanrenaud, who exerted an important influence on his 
life and work. 
peers gracious book, gratifying to the eye, and written with a warm- 
hearted pretas.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

there are exquisite portraits of the Mendelssohn family.”—Stephen 
Potter, in the News-Chronicle. 


Available 18s net 


Illustrated 


The Novelist as 
Thinker 


Edited by B. RAJAN 


The symposium in Focus Four consists of 
articles by distinguished critics on the 
work of six contemporary writers—Aldous 
Huxley, Christopher Isherwood, L. H. 
Myers, Evelyn Waugh, Francois Mauriac, 


French Village 
JEAN-LOUIS BORY 


“The best mew novel .. . we see the 
confusing degrees of collaboration, so 
difficult to differentiate.”—Stephen Potter 
in the News Chronicle. 


+ give it the attention that poetry 
asks, and you will be rewarded by a 
rarely exquisite creation of scene . . . as 
exactly as imagery can build atmosphere 
and the seeing eye character, it is a picture 
of all the French villages that ever 
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were...” — Angela Milne, in the 
and Jean-Paul Sartre. Observer. 

Available A Prix Goncourt Award 
Just Published 1s 6d net 9s 6d net 


Current book-list on request from 12 Park Place, St James’s, London SW1 
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from smoke 
to smother 


by 
DOUGLAS REED 


Ten years have passed since Douglas 
Reed wrote Insanity Fair, the famous 
prophetic book which did much to 
awaken the public to the menace of 
Hitler’s Germany. Now Mr. Reed again 
surveys past and current events and 
looks apprehensively into the future. 
His bold and provocative assertions 
cannot be dismissed lightly. They call 


for an answer. 


10s. 6d. net 
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BRITISH CIRCUS LIFE Lady E. Smith 


A colourful account of the seasonal activities of 
Reco’s Circus, with photographs by JOHN HINDE. 
Edited by the late W. J. TURNER. 18s. net 


LAST STRONGHOLD OF SAIL 
Hervey Benham 


The story of the sailing-craft of Essex coasts and 
rivers, and the way of life associated with them. 
31 plates in half-tone. 15s. net 


THE FOURTH ARM James W. Kenyon 


A wartime member of the Fire Service gives a 
history of fire-fighting and speculates on future 
developments. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A STRANGER IN THE VALLEY 
Dorothy Clewes 


A perceptive first novel of the post-war era in rural 
England by a member of the famous writing 
family. 8s. 6d. net 
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standing of all the factors involved, and this book gives us a rare 
opportunity of watching a powerful and attractive mind—unconscious 
that it is being watched—at work on problems for which it had a 
peculiar and, as it were, flashing aptitude. PETER FLEMING. 


Rural Mexico 
Village in the Sun. By Dane Chandos. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
ELEVEN years ago, I found two young Englishmen living at Ajijic 
on the shores of Lake Chapala in Mexico. One of them was Nigel 
Stansbury-Millett, who h id already written Frolic Wind under the 
nom de plume of Richard Oke. It was the rainy season, and as they 
told me of their village ‘over lunch on the veranda, great thunder- 
clouds built themselves up over the mountains and were reflected 
in the opaque and opalescent waters of the lake. Stansbury-Millett 
clearly knew his village and his villagers remarkably well. Some 
time during the war I heard that he had died in Mexico City. It is 
therefore with a melancholy pleasure that I recognise him under 
the pseudonym of Dane Chandos, and have read his tribute to 
the “ village in the sun” where for some years he made his home. 

Village in the Sun confirms Stansbury-Millett’s peculiar qualities 
—a sensitive appreciation of the beauty of the place and an affec- 
tionate understanding of its inhabitants. In a few swift, but com- 
pelling, lines he paints in the background: 

“The village lies on the narrow strip of land left between the 
mountains and the lake. The hills, bare of all but brush, seem 
to plunge their feet into foliage—thick, tufty branches of mango, sharp 
green plumes of banana, glossy leaves of orange and grapefruit and 
tangerine, the discreet dull green of avocado, the feathery boughs of 
flamboyant or jacaranda, Above this billowing green rise a a few palms 
and the church tower, new-painted and looking like a cake.” 

It is useless for the author to protest that “this is not a book 
about Mexico. It is a book about Ajijic.” In painting a picture 
of Ajijic, of the people who iive there and the things that happen 
there, he has penetrated to the very heart of Mexico. Dane Chandos 
brings his own familiars most vividly to life—the cook Candelaria 
who “seemed to delight in piling up obstacles and then making an 
enormous fuss surmounting them and then with a pleased tired 


smile viewing her achievement”; Cayetano, the house-boy, 
ingenuous, vain, with unlimited good nature and good will; the 
shy Nieves; Remedios, Candelaria’s mother, half-blind with 


cataract, who found Ajijic too dull after the bustle of Jiquilpan’s 
mainstreet ; Tiburcio the wise-woman, fat and frisky ; Aurora, the 
washerwoman, who took so masochistic a delight in her own tribu- 
lations ; and Bernabé, the master-mason, whose ponderous style of 
speech incorporated an extra syllable or two into every pompous 
word. Together they provide a more faithful cross-section of rural 
Mexico than any sociological report loaded with statistics. The 
author notes their apparent improvidence, their lack of suite dans 
les idées, their stoical endurance and allergy to rapid reform, their 
difficulty in learning more than one thing at a time and in absorbing 
anything outside their previous range of experience, but defends 
them against charges of fecklessness or stupidity. He seeks not to 
condemn. Rather he analyses, discerns, sympathises, appreciating 
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that the Indian outlook differs from the white man’s in kind rather 
than in degree. Their contemplative outlook is reflected jg 
Primitivo’s remark about a foreigner: “He was like us, he did not 
have to be doing something all the time. He knew how to sit still.” 

Above all, Dane Chandos appreciates the tragic transience of 
human affairs in a country geologically new, where human life ‘has 
not yet created secure conditions for itself. 

“ An adobe house,” he writes, “is part of the earth, an extensiog 
of the earth. If you leave a house roofless and unplastered it wil] 
gradually dissolve and return into the earth. As easily, the brow 
Indio people are born and die. Ir is as if the people, too, were 
merely an extension of the fertile earth.” 

Here “dust to dust” has a peculiar significance. So he comes to 
find in the Indians that final human denominator which, despite 
all differences, links them with us. In the fisher family whom he 
watched crouched round a fire outside a hut of bamboo and bananas, 
“ sitting still and rapt and serene, all in tiger colours, even the leaf 
walls leaping tawny,” he sees “the family that was any family and 
all families, that was youth and quiet and intimacy and had nothing 
at all to do with crazy slogans and huge drunken numbers.” This 
is a book of rare quality. RopDNEY GALLop, 


Music Critic from Vienna 
By Max Graf. (Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 


IN the first chapter of this book the author presents his credentials, 
and tells us that he was music critic in Vienna from 1890 to 1938 
and attended Bruckner’s lectures on counterpoint as a young man. 
In fact, he moved in the world where Brahms, Bruckner, Wolf, 
Hanslick and Mahler were everyday figures, and was a witness of the 
last stages in the decline and fall of Vienna as a great musical capital. 
And so I knew that it must come sooner or later, the set piece on 
gay Vienna which every Viennese writing for America considers him- 
self bound to attempt. I found it on page 271, rather late, like so 
many Viennese events. (Lateness is a large ingredient in Viennese 
charm.) 

“Elegant and stylishly dressed ladies and gentlemen lean back in 
their carriages which are carrying them to the racecourse under the 
chestnut trees in the Prater or . . . the Vienna Woods where the 
women may laugh louder and with more of promise. Vienna 
was famous as the city of merriment, of joy in life, of beautiful 
women, of gaieties and of music.” 

There is actually a great deal more of solid interest and worth in 
this history of musical criticism during the last two hundred years 
than such a passage would suggest. The same waffles-and-syrup style 
pervades the whole book. (Mozart wrote “golden harmonies and 
silver melodies, in which humanity sang the choruses of The Magic 
Flute in their joy and took leave of the world in the transfigured 
melodies of the Requiem.”) It is a real pity, because those who 
like the style will be bored by the contents, and those who might be 
interested in the contents will seldom get over the style. 


Dr. Graf sees the solution of the music critic’s difficulties in an 
ability to think historically. “He must be enough of an historian 
to analyse each new fact of musical life, to study the peculiar con- 
ditions of each special event.” He even quotes Mr. Ernest Newman 
as saying that a man who can rightly admire Bach and Mozart will 
find his own criticism of living composers. And so no doubt he will, 
but it will often be completely wrong-headed, as the facts have all 
too often shown. A music critic must certainly know the history of 
music, and preferably a great deal of other history besides ; but he 
must have much more than a historian’s coolness and balance. Not 
his greatest admirers would credit Bernard Shaw with a balanced 
sense of history, and some of Mr. Newman’s early panegyrics of 
Richard Strauss make odd reading today, now that Strauss’s music 
can be seen historically. What has made Corno di Bassetto and Mr. 
Newman such lively and entertaining critics is their passionate 
partisanship, their ability to take fire and communicate all the warmth 
and at least some of the light which, let us say, the music of Wagner 
has generated in themselves. The history of musical criticism is, 
on the whole, the history of well-meaning but hopelessly narrow- 
minded men finding fault with composers for not writing the sort 
of music that they, the critics, liked or understood. That has not 
been very satisfactory ; but at least it has provided amusement ( 
the public and publicity for the composer, whereas a well-meaning 
attempt to situate each new work in its correct historical setting (an 
attempt in any case doomed to failure for lack of data) would have 
done neither. MartTIN COOPER. 


Composer and Critic. 
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THE WIND THAT BLOWS 

F. W. Lister 

Here is a novel of the wartime Navy, full of its humour and 
hardship, comradeship and courage. 


“As fresh a vernacular account of life on the lower deck during the 


war as I have read.” —NV.S. Pritchett (Bookman) 

“A racy, gripping picture of the lower deck in love and war.”— 
Angela Milne (Observer) 

Book Society Recommendation 9s. 6d. 


WORDS AT WAR WORDS AT PEACE 
Eric Partridge 

A fascinating study of the effects of war on the vocabulary, 
and the influence of radio, the underworld and such 
occupations as palmistry on our language. Ts. 6d. 


THE COMET and other poems 
A. S. T. Fisher 


A first volume of poems, many of them in the English 


mystical tradition, by the chaplain of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford. Ts. 6d. 


G. S. Sandilands and Prof. E. W. Tristram 
A finely illustrated anthology of Lakeland landscape, life and literature. 
Second Edition 


VOICE OF CIVILISATION 
An enquiry into Advertising 
Denys Thompson 


New Editions 


This well known, incisive analysis of the claims of advertising is again 
7 } 
7s. Od. 


Third Edition 


FREDERICK MULLER 


available. 
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NOW READY 


The Governess 
at Ashburton Hall 


NEIL BELL 

** Has every qualification of readability . . . an excellem tale.” 
Angela Milne (Observer) 
**An attractive, delightful story, with all the charming grace of the 
Evening Gazette. 


1890’s,”’ 

‘ . : 

“* This accomplished story-teller , . . written with the author’s usual 

care and precision,”’ Liverpool Daily Post 
) 

“*An accomplished novelist.”’ Sunday Chronicle 


“An entirely novel twist to this story worked out with Mr, Bell’s solid 
The Star 


craftsmanship. as 
9/6 net 


The Dawn’s Delay 


and The Return of William Shakespeare 
HUGH KINGSMILL 


This book contains three short novels which have never previously 
appeared in one volume. 


352 pages 10/6 net 
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OUR PARTNERSHIP 
BEATRICE WEBB 


“* Our Partnership’ is a great book. ... No one can read 
it without having enhanced appreciation of the Webbs and 
their devoted labour for the public good as they understood it. 
We can get a better idea from these pages than ever before of 
how two private citizens, without great wealth or rank, came 
so profoundly to influence the national life.” 


Manchester Guardian. 25s. net. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND OTHER PIECES 


A. D. RITCHIE 


In these vigorous and lucid essays by the noted Scottish 
philosopher five general studies deal with moral freedom, 
pacifism, miracles, magic in modern politics, and the biological 
approach to philosophy. Four, more technical, discuss logical 
positivism, the atomic theory, the logic of question and answer, 
and Aristotle’s Logic. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CONCERN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 


WILHELM SCHENK 


An extremely interesting revaluation—based largely on material 
from the pamphlets in the Thomason collection—of the social 
reformers in the Puritan Revolution, too often classed as 
forerunners of present-day ideologies. 15s. net 
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Gabriel Chevallier 
THE EUFFE INHERITANCE 


A new novel by the author of Clochemerle 
and Sainte Colline, needs no recommendation. 


Out to-day. 10s. 6d. net 
John Prebble 
THE EDGE OF DARKNESS 


“This outstanding novel of the War.” Evening Standard 


“Has everything a reader of fiction could want.” 
Daniel George in Tribune 


“Should not be missed.” — - - Daily Telegraph 
2nd impression 10s. 6d. net 


George Orwell 
COMING UP FOR AIR 


“ This is an Orwell not to miss.” - - The Observer 


9s. 6d. net 
Michael Packe 
FIRST AIRBORNE 


“A grand book.” - - - - - The Observer 


“A piece of writing as brisk and honest as one could 
desire.” - - - - - - - Punch 


15s. net 
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What the Soldier Said 


The Other Side of the Hill, By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Arter the end of the war in 1945, Captain Liddell Hart had the 
good fortune to have a long series of conversations with most of the 


German generals detained as prisoners of war in this country, 
in this book he sets out and arranges much of the mass of evidence 


which he has so painstakingly collected. The greater part of the- 


book consists of statements made by German generals, but no less 
valuable are the author’s comments and annotations, for in dealing 
with material of this kind much obviously depends on the inter- 
rogator’s general background and knowledge of the history of war- 
fare. An investigator whose training had been limited to (say) the 
German language and psychology would obviously get different results 
from Captain Liddell Hart, who brings to his task a wide knowledge 
of military history and a well-conceived philosophy of war. Much, 
in other words, turns on the questions that are asked and the topics 
that are suggested for discussion. In this respect Captain Liddell 
Hart has done his work well. He has sought information and com- 
ment on the most important aspects of the war, and he has been 
scrupulously fair in not attempting to impose his own theories of 
warfare on to the discussion, even though there is a substantial 
number of entries in the index under “ defensive-offensive tactics.” 


Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s famous dictum has often been misinter- 
preted as implying that soldiers, like anglers, are notoriously un- 
truthful about their exploits. But, in fact, within certain limits the 
professional soldier tends to be remarkably candid and veracious, and, 
provided that one is aware of these limits, his statements about 
actions and campaigns provide useful historical material. It is a 
great merit of Captain Liddell Hart’s approach that he recognises 
the German generals as defeated professional soldiers, and is thus 
able to apply to their statements the correct historical technique. 
One can then see that there are many different types of statement 
made by men in such a position—bald, easily-checked statements of 
fact, opinions based on jealousy of rivals, excuses intended to cover 
failure and explanations prompted by emotionless professional com- 
petence. Captain Liddell Hart does not generally attempt to set 
his own label on the various statements he reproduces, but he provides 
the reader in most cases with the information which will assist him 
in forming his own judgement. This part of the book is valuable 
and on the whole trustworthy, although not everyone will agree with 
the author’s view of the slight importance of the General Staff in 
Germany under the Nazi régime. 

he reader who comes to this book hoping to find in it sensational 
revelations will be disappointed. The “other side of the hill” is 
pretty much as we would have expected it to be during the war 
years. The most sensational part of the book is that relating to 
Dunkirk and the invasion of Britain, and much of what is said on 
these topics requires very careful critical examination. The real 
value of the book, however, lies in its portrait of a class of professional 
soldiers reacting to defeat and in the materials it provides for a study 
of the fascinating problem of the relationship between the civil and 
military power in time of war. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 








My Indian Years I910- 1916 % 
LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G. 


“ A substantial contribution to the elucidation of much which was 
misunderstood at the time and is imperfectly appreciated even 


to-day.”—The Times. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
An Outline of 
European Architecture 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


A study of Western European architecture from the Middle Ages 
to the present day, written with authority both for students and the 
general public. Many Illustrations and Drawings. 25s. net 


RUSSIA: 
The Old and the New 


JOAN THOMSON 


A non-political account of the historical background of Russia, 
and of events which have contributed to the evolution of the 
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Maps and Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Russia Chekhov Knew 


Chekhov and His Russia. A Sociological Study. By W. H. Bruford, 
(Kegan Paul. 16s.) 


PROFESSOR BruForD explains his purpose in the introduction: to 
show, through Chekhov’s eyes, the Russia which Chekhov knew, 
“How far is this permissible ?” he asks, and answers himself with 
two quotations. “Only persons ignorant alike of the nature of 
imaginative literature,” wrote Prince Mirsky, “and of that of his- 
torical evidence, will attempt to use Russian fiction as an historical 
source, unless its evidence is corroborated by extra-literary sources, 
in which case it becomes superfluous.” But Sir John Maynard wrote; 
“ Statistics may (and do) lie. They may be (and are) suppressed, 
But the picture of manners by the hand of a master outlives brass,” 
Most readers will feel that Sir John’s answer makes Prince Mirsky’s 
objection unimportant. For withcut Oliver Twist, and with only 
official documents to rely on, we should have an imperfect picture of 
a nineteenth-century poor-house. Rather than the chronicles of the 
kings, it is the wall paintings in Egyptian tombs—more literature 
than art—which make Egyptian life real to us. Indeed, Professor 
Bruford’s excuses for using Chekhov as a sociological guide are hardly 
necessary. ] 

Chekhov, he points out, was well placed to tell us about his age, 
The son of a former serf, in the course of his life he lived with people 
of every class. He was trained as a doctor, and observed his neigh- 
bours and his surroundings with a doctor’s accuracy and curiosity, 
And although as a writer he over-stressed scientific observation and 
under-stressed imagination—most of his stories described actual 
events and living people—his attitude makes him valuable to the 
sociologist. Chekhov’s Russia, which was not the whole of Russia, 
had its centre in Moscow. An interesting diagram shows how the 
average Muscovite thougst of all other towns as describing concen- 
tric circles around it. His time was a time of change. Probably 
there is no time that is not, but the English tend to think of the old 
régime as lasting almost unmodified until the revolution. 


After the emancipation of the serfs the structure of society began 
to alter painfully. The small landowners, unused to handling free 
labour, and with insufficient capital for scientific farming, were 
gradually impoverished. The peasants, freed from the discipline of 
their masters, but incapable under the burden of taxes of using their 
freedom, suffered further degradation from drunkenness and lack of 
care. The atmosphere was one of disillusion, which anyone who has 
been to the East can understand ; for Western ideas of liberalism and 
progress act as a depressive in a country where they are adopted with 
enthusiasm by a small intelligentsia, which finds that these same ideas 
are powerless to affect the enormous and inert mass of a traditional 
way of life to which they are alien. It was the custom, says Pr- 
fessor Bruford, when a man went on business to a Government office 
and forgot to leave a gratuity, for the clerks to call after him, “ Don’t 
forget your manners.” The great world of backsheesh, which 
stretches from Lisbon to Hong-kong, has always been the despair of 
reformers. It is not surprising that in a country the size of Russia 
the problem seemed insoluble, nor that the most marked trait of her 
intellectuals was what Leroy-Beaulieu called “TI’esprit de défiance et 
per suite esprit de frivolité.” 

The difference which Professor Bruford sees between Chekhov's 
Russia and the Russia of our time is the appearance of the successful 
revolutionary, capable of fighting inertia. Chekhov said that logic 
and hard work were the cures for Russia’s ills, and no one will deny 
that the second remedy is at last being applied. Perhaps the value of 
this book is that it gives the reader a sense of the continuity of Russian 
life.and history. Were he to travel to Russia today he would probably 
see people whom he had already met in the stories of Chekhov. 

PHILIP TROWER. 


Constable and His Work 


John Constable, His Life and Work. By Sydney J. Key. 
Painters Series : Phoenix House. 15s.) 
THE present volume is the second in a new series devoted to British 
painters. It consists of a monograph of some 30,000 words, inter- 
spersed and inset with fifty illustrations in half-tone and four in 
colour. A work of this nature, addressed to the general reader, is 
liable to be judged primarily on the quality of its reproductions; 
and here unfortunately there is ground for objection. The colour- 
plates—notably those of Salisbury Cathedral and the sketch of Locks 
and Cottages on the Stour—give good impressions of the original 
paintings. But the majority of the plates in half-tone suffer deplor- 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates 
for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents im some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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The fable of the 


restive horse 


There was once a Horse who frisked 
and capered, side-stepped, frolicked 
or loitered as the fancy took him. 
‘ Why not ?’ quoth he, ‘ so long as I’ve a 
bagful of oats and the sun shines 
down.’ Just then from a nearby wood 
came the howl of wolves. ‘ Nay now,’ 
cried the Horse, as he sprang 
forward, ‘ it shall never be said 
that I couldn’t take a hint.’ 


As a nation slow starters, once the 
race is on we show both speed and 
endurance. TI have as much faith in 
Britain’s. power to outstrip economic 
calamity as they have in their own manu- 
factures. The one is expressed in the other, 
for thousands of people abroad have reason to think of 
Britain in terms of steel tubes, electric cables and equip- 
ment, bicycles, light-alloys or paint from TI. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD+ THE ADELPHI + LONDON W.C€.2 














Coming June 25 


Death's Bright Shadow 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
This distinguished novel by the author of Edinburgh and Café Ba 
will increase his reputation as a writer of outstanding merit 
9s 6d net 


2 
Junior 7 
for boys and girls of 10 to 16 
The summer issue, with many articles and stories by well-known 
Over 70 illustrations in colour and black and white 
2s 6d net 


writers. 


Subscription for 4 issues: 11s including postage 
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Seat 


Boys and Girls come out to play! 


How they run, and shout and laugh. Bless them! 
They are happy, but what a world of washing, 
cleaning, cooking, mending, to keep 5,000 children 
happy and healthy! Mothers know what that 
means, and both fathers and mothers can guess 
what it costs. 


OUR GENERAL FUND AND OVERDRAFT IS 
£40,000. WILL YOU HELP? 
GIFTS gratefully received by the Director, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
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ably from extreme reduction in size. The original measurements are 
nowhere given, and so it is impossible for the reader to make the 
necessary adjustments of scale without reference to catalogues. It 
is not over-pedantic to stress this criticism, for while familiarity with 
the originals can translate these snapshot-size reproductions into 
tolerable images of the paintings themselves, the reader who is not 
so fortunately equipped will find it difficult to obtain more than a 
very vague idea from them. Constable suffers particularly from such 
treatment ; his broad and free effects are often entirely lost when they 
are glimpsed through the wrong end of a telescope. 

The text provides an accurate and, for the most part, a readable 
account of Constable’s life and work. It is a virtue in the writer 
that he has been content to allow Constable to tell a considerable 
amount of the story in his own words, in extracts from his letters 
to his friend John Fisher and others ; for he had a literary gift only 
inferidr in degree to his genius as a painter. Mr. Key’s monograph 
is in general based upon C. R. Leslie’s Memoirs—one of the most 
attractive biographies in the language. He has also incorporated 
extracts from contemporary newspaper criticism, and has made use 
of the further information which came to light with the discovery 
of Farington’s diary. If the final result is less interesting and less 
human than Leslie’s classic work, this is hardly surprising. Mr. 
Key has not set himself the task of recreating a personality in the 
sense that Leslie, Constable’s friend, succeeded in doing so. 
Although he has faithfully outlined the main biographical facts, his 
attention has been more specifically directed to the development 
of Constable’s style and technique ; and such writing requires to be 
artfully and imaginatively done if it is to avoid the occasional charge 
of flatness. It is not that the author’s style is bad, but rather that 
it is not always sufficiently distinguished to support the burden of 
many of the clichés of art-history. 

The final chapter, entitled The Artist’s Legacy, traces the influence 
of Constable’s discoveries upon his successors in England and 
France. Apart from giving interesting information concerning friends 
and pupils, the author shows how Constable’s true heirs were the 
painters of the Barbizon school, and through them the Impres- 
sionists. Constable is thus placed in his correct relation to the 
nineteenth-century European tradition. JONATHAN MAYNE. 


Fiction 
Faithful Company. By Frank Swinnerton. 
The Conversation. By Conrad Aiken. 


10s. 6d.) 
Woman Without Love. 


(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
(Rodney Phillips & Green. 


By André Maurois. (John Lane: The Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d.) 


The Sisters. By Anne Meredith. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 

The Gentleman of Leisure. By R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
Confessions of Zeno. By Italo Svevo. (Putnam. 15s.) 

MarRIAGE is not the main theme of Mr. Swinnerton’s novel, but an 
important part of it. Mr. Aiken and M. Maurois give it all their 
attention ; Miss Meredith requires it, even though she is intent on 
other game; Signor Svevo cannot escape it. Only Mr. Mottram, 
heading for a realm where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, is able to free his characters from its problems. 
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There can be very little that Mr. Swinnerton does not know about 
the novel, whether as writer or as critic ; and his immense knowing. 
ness cov:rs human nature as comprehensively as the detail of publish. 
ing houses and other forms of worldly enterprise. Yet it is not his 
technical competence that impresses me most. Instead, I find myself 
violently taking sides with and against his characters. This may be 
due to my simplicity or to his power of filling his characters with 
life. As it would be pleasanter to give Mr. Swinnerton the credit, | 
refer readers to the behaviour of Hester towards Barry on the occasion 
when the Carpington-Wests came to dinner. Mr. Swinnerton, with 
a tolerance which is almost frightening, understands both sides. |t 
is true that, in the end, Hester loses Barry to Laura, but she is 
rewarded rather than punished. Should such things be? Fiddle. 
sticks, replies Mr. Swinnerton ; they are. And one has, regretfully, 
to agree with him. ; 


Faithful Company is the story of an old-fashioned publishing 
house, owned by a horrible father and son named Goodleby. George, 
the son, was in fact nicknamed Horrible by the staff. He helped 
his father to snoop, to intimidate, to tyrannise and to maintain the 
pious and elevating tone of the firm’s publications. When old Tom 
had a stroke, George was wholly unfit to assume leadership. Circu- 
lations were falling. A new note was needed. The one likable man 
on the staff, Barry, had ideas ; George made a friend of him and gave 
him his head. But the starved, repressed, forty-year-old victim of 
a stingy father, once he found out that the said father had a secret 
life, was bound to break out into some form of emotional excess; 
and when this involved Barry and his secretary catastrophe was sure 
to follow. Mr. Swinnerton’s skill and the wide range of his sym- 
pathy make the main theme as convincing as the affairs of Barry 
and Hester and Laura. George, who so easily could have sunk to 
sub-Dickensian caricature, remains human and pitiable. The book 
is irrepressibly alive ; its vitality surpasses even the writer’s technical 
skill. On the debit side, I found the end rather perfunctory. Hester 
would not detach herself so easily, and we have a right to hear her 
final conversations with Barry. Also, Mr. Swinnerton must beware 
of a tendency to cosset certain of his characters, and dote, like a fond 
parent, on their whims and antics. The effect may be the opposite 
of what he wants. 

Hester was angry because Barry did not come up to the standard 
Mr. Aiken’s heroine resents her hus- 
band’s friends. The husband is a painter, young, unsuccessful, 
ambitious to develop a line of his own. When she married him 
she was all for his following it. A few years of cooking and 
contriving, and the birth of a daughter who, she feels, gets most of 
his love, change her attitude. Now she wants him to paint portraits, 
make some money, and set her free from drudgery and the incursions 
of shabby eccentrics. To make things worse, her mother has warned 
her of what would happen. I can remember no more eloquent and 
truthful statement of this fundamental man-woman situation, which 
is finally solved in the only possible way by a crisis which provokes 
the deepest feelings in both husband and wife. We would expect 
of Mr. Aiken a poet’s precision, but the sinew and grace of his 
writing are a delight. One cannot be grateful enough for such 
writing. This is a book to read again and again. 


M. Maurois’s Claire is an intelligent egoist, and therefore knows 
very little about herself. It is this fact, rather than the warnings 
of her frigid governess, that makes her first marriage a failure and 
her second little more than an improvement. For if a girl seeks self- 
fulfilment in marriage, and has little knowledge of the self that is to 
be fulfilled, she is depending on a great deal of knowledge and gentle- 
ness in her husband. The forthright Albert cannot rise to the test; 
and, with a happy irony, M. Maurois makes Claire blame him for 
her own defect: “ What does Albert seek in love? Himself. Eagerly 
he pursues, through me, some paroxysm.” Her second marriage, 
to a poet, is doing badly until something happens to shake her up. 
M. Maurois invites us to believe that from now on all will be well; 
and those who are still interested in Claire will probably agree. 
Woman Without Love is skilful, perceptive and clinical. 


Miss Meredith writes very well. That is the first point to note 
about The Sisters. The situation is stated clearly and economically: 
two sisters, one a beauty, the other plain; plain one left at home 
to look after her severe and selfish clergyman father, while pretty 
one gallivants. Pretty one (Cassie) loves unsuitably, and causes a 
great to-do. Plain one (Janet) falls in love and—very improbably— 
marries. She makes her husband her whole life. Cassie meets him, 
and they fall in love at sight. You may guess what happens, and 
why the sisters as old women share a living death in a large, old- 
fashioned house with stairs that have proved dangerous. It is an 
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« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 482 


(A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
29th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day end 
gust bear the word “* Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
tions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
= solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 




















ACROSS 8. A seasonable worsted mixture. 
6, 3, 4. 
1. Don’t we drop ash? (anag.). 9. Small volume. (6, 7.) 
(6, 3, 4.) 14. “ The of heraldry, the pomp 


10. Like the revels in “* The Tempest.” 
11. Fought in 1859, an engagement of 
some colour. (9.) 


of power” (Gray). (5.) 
Some take it in their stride, some 
require helping over. (5.) 


15. 

















12. It takes the paper to press. (6.) 18. It determines what simply isn’t done. 
13. Speed the seam. (6.) 19. “Hence, loathed Melancholy, Of 
16. “ Mice and ——-, and such small Cerberus ‘and Midnight born ” 
deer, Have been Tom’s food for (Milton). (8.) 
seven long year” (Shakespeare). 22. She conceals his age in Japan. (6.) 
17, Study the metal gentdeman in @ 24. A source of oil near Nineveh. (5.) 
party. (10.) e se 26. There are literaliy up and down 
20. Sly needles refashioned _ slightly. trains on this railway. (4.) 
11. 2 or like — ond me 27. Excited like a giant. (4.) 
go” (Omar a@yyam). ‘ ~ 
23. These trees develop as scum. (6.) SOLUTION TO 
2S. Found in the stop-press as often as CROSSWORD No. 480 
not. (6.) . le let lul% C3 eT 17 
28. Compounded of 5 and a sting. (9.) SIPJElE IC IH) OLAV DiolRiiic 
29. The dramatist was an inhabitant of nh A vasa 
Tours. (5.) ay | 9). vO : nq 
30. It displays a second-hand script that RA IGE |S RIE ME IM BIE IR |S | 
can only be read on_ reflection. © oo is Bo 7 mit 
(8, 5.) BIAIN'O OiL |i le RE BO MBIA 
DOWN BO © RN <8 < AP sc RR 
ciLi€'F SHiE iL IL ic [Risié 
2. In his case, perhaps, a delviery a Be Ns © * i 
of coals would mot have been a Mee ia “ z i 
superfluity. (9.) Rie 1S t RIAL! it a Bit 
3. For this diamond {£30,000 was 8 RN | OS | Se Re 
‘ Be © . - . Ss A|N BSC laimie!Rioloin'S| 
. is¢, honest muse! and sing the NN 
Man of ——” (Pope). (4.) a} o RR «| ja is gms as 
5. Found among penniless beggars. (4.) CiO'N FE s/s lolR BRE IE! | Iain] 
6. Shakespearean tripper. (8.) . i. Rr € aa ts 
7. She may come in with the cocktails, Eins EISEN? OLle IB|AILILIS 











possibly stuffed. (5. 
SOLUTION ON JULY 2nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 480 is: E. Granam Guest, Esq., 5, Newbattle 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 


SON ELEN EN LER EL ELE NS 
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Sampson Low ) 
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THE MOON 
IN MY POCKET 


Life with the Romanies 
The author has lived among the English gypsies, and travelled 
with them in their horse-drawn caravans. In this book he tells 
the story of his life with them, and recalls the long and sometimes 


tragic history of this strange race. 


RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 
lustrated 10s, 6d. net 2a 
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Air is necessary both to keep a fire alight and 
J obn M AYOW 9 maintain lif Though ‘his hae fact 
has been known for thousands of years, it was an English chemist and 
physician, John Mayow, who first proved by practical experiments that only a 
part of air supports life and that there is a great similarity between breathing 
and burning. This part of the air, which we now know to be oxygen, Mayow 
called the “ nitro-aerial spirit”. He kept a mouse in a jar of air closed by 
a bladder and observed that the bladder bulged inwards probably with the con- 
traction of the air inside as the mouse used up the oxygen. He also observed 
that a mouse alone in a closed jar lived twice as long as a mouse kept in a 
jar together with a burning lamp, showing that both mouse and lamp were 
using up the same part of the air. 

Though Mayow produced some remarkably 
shrewd theories on chemical affinity and was one of the first chemists to explain 
how nitric acid is produced by the action of sulphuric acid on nitre, his reputation 
rests on his work as a practical experimenter. He was born in London in 1643 
and entered Wadham College, Oxford, in 1658. He died at 
Bath at the early age of thirty-five, a few months after his 
election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society. John Mayow, 
English physician, was one of several chemists who helped to 
solve the riddle of combustion — one of the most fundamental 
reactions in chemistry. 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HtS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President-—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Councii—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Roya! College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions, It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at. Mill Hill, Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
— gy ae should be — to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, -, at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

Lendon, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperiai Cancer 

Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 

of Surgeons of England Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 

purpose of Scientific search, and I direct that the ‘Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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exciting story, very well told; but my personal feeling is that Miss 
Meredith has fallen victim to her plot, and that all her care and skill 
do not suffice to cover implausibilities (such as Janet’s marriage) 
which detract from belief in the whole. 

The Gentleman of Leisure is written by the author of The English 
Miss rather than of The Spanish Farm. It gently warms the heart. 
In his beloved East Anglia Mr. Mottram cannot put a foot wrong, 
but in the realms visited by the gentleman who had so little leisure 
on earth his steps are maybe not so sure. 

There is nothing other-worldly about The Confessions of Zeno, 
nor anything fresh to say except that it is good to have this rascally, 
engaging magnum opus once more in print. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notices 





Charles Roden Buxton, By Victoria de Bunsen, (Allen and Unwin. 
9s. 6d.) 

IN one sense this book might be called the memoir of a quiet spirit, 
for though it was a spirit which drove him into perpetual activity 
for this or that good cause, Buxton possessed, before as well as after 
his association with the Society of Friends, that inner calm which 
keeps purpose firm and courage high. A biography by a sister cannot 
easily be quite objective. Ceaselessly though he strove for the things 
that he believed in, most notably good relations with Germany and 
fair treatment of native races, Buxton hardly held quite the place Mrs. 
de Bunsen claims for him in the political scheme of things. He sat 
in the Huuse of Commons in 1910, 1922-23 and 1929-31; and for some 
years he was Parliamentary Adviser to the Labour Party, and in that 
capacity he may, admittedly, have exercised a greater influence than 
was ever plainly visible. The biography sets some pictures of him in 
perspective. For those who knew him in later days it is none too easy 
to think of Buxton as a keen hunting man and an expert bareback 
rider—the latter art having been acquired during six months on a 
ranch in Texas. That he was a brilliant classic at Cambridge sur- 
prises less. It is worth noting, too, that for all his Quakerism and 
his zeal for Anglo-German friendship he was never a pacifist ; he 
tried to enlist in 1914 but never had a chance of getting past the 
doctor, Heir to a great name, Charles Buxton sustained its traditions 
nobly. Such men may seem to have failed in many of their en- 
deavours—though Buxton, in fact, succeeded in much—but they 
radiate a quiet influence far more potent than the noisy janglings 
of more momentarily prominent assailants of the public ear. 

Cornwall. By Peggy Pollard. (Vision of England series. Paul Elek, 

9s. 6d.) 

THIs is an extraordinarily well-written and amusing book. It is no 
ordinary guide to Cornwall. It has a personal approach, but gives in 
the compass of forty-seven pages an amazing amount of solid informa- 
tion on subjects varying from goats and witchcraft to harbour-snags 
and the Falmouth packets. The book has good photographs, but 
there are some very unsuitable drawings and water-colours by Sven 
Berlin, which evoke nothing of the essentially Corn'# scene. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THERE is nothing in the investment prospect, as I see it, to call fy 
any revision of the cautious attitude adopted in these notes for son, 
weeks past. While the capital-goods industries are actively employe 
—and likely to remain so perhaps for several years—the evidence j 
accumulating that in many consumer-goods trades the change-oyy 
from sellers’ to buyers’ markets is creating awkward problem 
Already some of the companies whose earnings prospects only a fey 
months ago seemed to be well assured have provided unpleasay 
surprises for investors. I think one must be prepared for more ¢ 
this sort of thing. When turnover is contracting, costs are stubbom 
and selling prices cannot be raised, the effects on profits can ofte 
be dismaying. To some extent, of course, there will be a counter. 
attack through economy schemes—I notice that the Odeon-Gaumop; 
British organisation is embarking on a promising plan to reduce 
overheads—but substantial economies are required to offset th 
sort of falling-off in gross receipts which some trades are noy 
experiencing. So far as ordinary shares are concerned, the greatey 
discrimination is necessary and any purchases should be for long. 
term holding. I still favour a policy of partial liquidity and, wher 
income is important, a preponderance of safety-first investments, 


BRITISH CONTROLLED OILFIELDS 


There is bound to be some disappointment that the latest accouns 
of British Controlled Oilfields do not include any reference to the 
scheme of capital reorganisation, so long awaited, which must precet 
the resumption of dividends. Instead of submitting such proposals, 
the directors refer to negotiations for obtaining additional finance, 
should it be required, to cover a deep drilling programme in 
Venezuela. Here, in my view, is the explanation of the board's 
reluctance, at this stage, to formulate a capital reconstruction scheme, 
It has clearly been judged inopportune to attempt a compromise 
between the interests of the preference and the ordinary shareholders 
at a time when earning capacity is difficult to gauge with any degree 
of accuracy and when capital requirements are not known. 

Disappointing as this must be to the preference shareholders, | 
think the board is right in adopting this attitude. Fortunately, 
there is encouraging news in the latest accounts. Profits, before 
tax, rose last year from £64,738 to £141,874. Net profit, after tax 
and writing off obsolete stores and materials, was up from £2473 
to £48,705, which has enabled the directors to reduce the debit 
balance on profit and loss account to £313,326. From the book 
keeping point of view this item would not present any difficulty 
in a capital reorganisation, since there is a large hidden reserve in 
the under-valuation in the balance-sheet of the investment in 
Trinidad Petroleum Development. At today’s market price this 
holding is worth nearly £3,500,000 against its value in the books 
of only £711,230. The really important point, however, is prospective 
income, which turns on output, costs and selling prices. Production 
is increasing and there is clear evidence that selling prices are yielding 
a good margin of profit. My advice to holders of the preference 
shares, now quoted around 16s., is to be patient and await develop- 
ments. 


A GOOD PREFERENCE 


Investors looking for a reasonable income yield combined with 
safety of capital might usefully consider the 5} per cent. £1 preference 
shares of John Mollett now available in the market around 23s. These 
shares have just been introduced to the London Stock Exchange 
and have the attraction that for the next week or so they can & 
bought free of the now far from negligible stamp duty. The yield 
of over 4} per cent. is, in my view, generous in relation to the 
security offered. This Yorkshire company is old-established as a 
manufacturer of fire-places, cooking ranges and canteen equipment 
and has a good earnings record. On a twelve-year average profits 
have covered the preference dividend by a handsome margin, and 
on the current level of earnings the dividend is covered over eight 
times. As to capital, the preference shares are covered over 2} times 
by net assets. 
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MR. ANTHONY EDEN 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


COMPANY MEETING 





Tue forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was held on June 10th in London. 


statement. 
AND Loss STATEMENT 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 
and Japan) for 1947 amounted to £9,426,000, compared with £8,263,000 
in the previous year. This reflects the considerably increased production 
and sales volume during the year both at home and abroad. Abnormal 
profits not attributable to the current year at £134,000 show little 
change from the previous year. 

The total depreciation provided by the group, £2,169,000, shows 
an increase of £254,000 as a result of the substantial additions to fixed 
assets under the post-war expansion plans. 

The increase in interest on debenture stock and loans, this year is 


Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., | 
the chairman, presided. The following is an extract from his circulated | : 
| employing every weapon In 


mainly attributable to the first full year’s interest on the recent 3} per | 


cent, debenture issue of the parent company. 

The net profit for the year amounts to £6,728,000 an increase of 
£734,000 on 1946. To the net profit there is added a special credit 
of £750,000 representing a further partial refund of excess profits tax 
paid by the parent company during the war years in respect of companies 
formerly in .enemy territories. 


The negotiations with the inland revenue | 


regarding these companies have progressed satisfactorily during the year | 
but full information is still not yet available in respect of our Japanese 


Company. When negotiations have been finalised it is anticipated that a 
further substantial sum may be recovered. 

It will be seen from the accounts that United Kingdom taxation 
adjustments for previous years are now shown as a separate item, the 
group’s total for the year being a credit of £157,000. Such adjustments 
must inevitably arise each year in a large group of companies and, for 
some time to come, these may be appreciable until excess profits tax 
items such as deferred repairs and terminal losses have been finally 
settled. The total taxation charge for the year is £3,841,000 as compared 
with £3,826,000 for 1946. 

The board’s policy of conserving the financial strength of the group 
to which I refer later is evidenced by the increase in revenue reserves 
of £2,307,000 transferred from the 1947 profits. The balances carried 
forward are also increased by £227,000 from £1,408,000 to £1,635,000. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

During the year the total expenditure of the group on fixed assets 
has been £4,770,000. 

The expansion plans formulated by the board as far back as 1944 are 
already achieving remarkable results as evidenced by the increased 
production now flowing from new or extended factories at home and 
abroad. 

Under current assets inventories show an increase of £6,105,000 from 
£16,444,000 to £22,549,000 reflecting the increased production and sales 
volume and the high level of costs which prevail throughout the world. 

Total reserves and sulplus attributable to Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited, have increased from £11,385,000 to £13,882,000. Over £12 
million of this total is profit retained in the business over a long period and 
the entire £13,882,000 is actively employed as assets of the group. 

GENERAL REVIEW 

The total funds accruing to the group from profits and depreciation 
provisions, after deducting taxation and dividends distributed, amounted 
in the ten years to £21; million—this representing the profits which have 
been ploughed back into the business. In addition £5 million was 
subscribed by the public for shares and debentures issued by overseas 
subsidiary companies and the recent debenture issue of the parent com- 
pany. In total therefore £263 million additional funds have accrued 
during the past ten years and have been invested by your board as follows. 
We have expended £15} million on new buildings, plant and other fixed 
assets and £11} million on working capital, represented by increased 
inventories, debtors and bank, etc., balances. 
policy the total capital from all sources now employed by the Dunlop 
group amounts to £59} million—as shown by the total of the consolidated 
balance sheet. 

In 1937 the consolidated sales of the group (including supplies and 
services within the group) amounted to £40 million. In 1947 this total 
increased to £102 million. Forty-five per cent. of this turnover is derived 
from sales in the United Kingdom and 55 per cent. from sales in overseas 
territories. You will appreciate that with a volume of this magnitude, 
covering a wide range of products in a great number of countries, it is 
vitally necessary for the group to maintain adequate financial reserves to 
meet the many contingencies and risks involved. 
the effect on profits of changes in the world market prices of rubber and 
cotton which represent such a large percentage of our total factory cost. 

In 1937 the consolidated net profit before charging taxation and interest 
was £2,558,000 and in 1947 the comparable figure was £7,058,000. It 
is also interesting to note that after deducting taxation these figures were 
reduced to £1,699,000 and £3,217,000 respectively, an increase from 
aw cent. to 54 per cent. in taxation on profits at home and abroad. 

_ dhe net profit of the group in 1937, after deducting all charges and 
taxation, was 4.9 per cent. of sales (excluding supplies and services 
within the group). The comparable figure for 1947 is 3.9 per cent. 

i report was adopted. 


° 





As a result of this financial | 


I need only mention | 





The consolidated operating profit of the group (excluding Germany | their power to combat this 
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** Medical Science and skill are 


But it Is to 
us they turn for the necessary 
funds the 
terrible sufferings of thousands 
Our 


further 


dread disease. 


to help relieve 





of human beings. 


contributions — will 
research which will one day 


doubtless find a cure for cancer. © y | 


spare brings that day 





nearer.” 


Every penny we can 


Although the State will become responsible for hospital 
maintenance after July 5th, it will still be necessary to 
seek voluntary support for research on the scale 
required. Please mark your gift ‘“‘ Research Fund” 
and send addressed to the Secretary. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SEND- 

ING A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to 

the many OLD and INVALID people who look to us to help them: 
WIDOW of Army Officer, aged 88, very frail, tiny 


income, now unable to live alone. Please help towards 
expenses of Home where she is being cared for. (Case 355) 


PLEASE WILL anyone send us Surgical Aid Letters 
for a man in urgent need of a double truss? (Case 354) 





These are but two of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
Appeal “S” 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 








FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 


THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE 
co., LTD. 


London 
(Chief Office) 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Head Office: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 
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While the year ts still young give 
yourself a holiday—a holiday of rest, 
recreation and zest in the up-to-date, 
yet comfortable atmos- 
ere a Scottish _ 
rust Hotel. 
Your choice Is wide. 
Please write to the 
Hotel you select. 


x 


LIST OF HOTELS 
Corrie Hote! 
Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamlash Hotel 






Crawford, Lanarkshire. 
Dougias Arms Hotel 
Douglas, Lanarkshire 
Clydesdale Hote! Lanark. 
Caledonian Hotel Lanark. 
Biack Bull Hotel 
Killearn, Stirlingshire. 
Gartocharn Hotel 
Lochliomonside. 


“All easy to reach by RAIL 
OR ROAD.” 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 


(Glasgow) Led. 






General ew ? 
McOOUGALL 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 
line, iné averaging = letters. 
Bor No. 1/- ext 
BARGAIN WE KEEP. en or 
all money refunded. Irish Linen 
cloth, 54 in. square, 45/-. Serviettes, 
Square, 59/6 doz. Both hemstitched 
borders Table cloth 48 in. square and | 
6 serviettes to match, all hemstitched 
borders, £2 12s. 6d 12 pieces assorted 
sizes Irish linen suitable - broider cheval 
Sets, tray cloths table centre, etc., 15/6 
Cheques, etc LINEN Suerties, 6, 
Leeds, 
DDRESSED notepaper, 600, 18/6; 1,000 
30/6; post free. Samples on request.— 
w. Terme. 5 a Northern Ireland 
_e. saving, Suits, Overcoats 
t men w cenel to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring.—WaALkER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
Taitogina Works ia, 46. Ilford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex. (Dept 16.) 
MERICAN CLOTH. table baize, for 
tables, shelves, etc., printed tile pat- 
tern in light green or sky, width 37 ins., 
price 10/3 per yard, postage 1/-. AMERI- 
can Ctorsa, white, in lengths e. ins. X 
16 ins., price, 5 lengths, 20/- 
—Cetic & Co. (Dept. 804), 
Stores, Bedford. 
VOID FURS T BY TORTURE.— 
Write for Pur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
slaughter methods.—Major C. VAN per BYL, 
. Tregunter Rd. London, - 0. 
ANCER SUFFERER 71153— Poor 
woman (44) needs s aetueieas costing 
£1 a week which she cannot afford. Please 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. This 


3/- 
Min. 


16 in 





. Postage 1/- 
Mail “Order 


heip. 

is but one of many sad_ cases for 
whom funds are urgently needed. NATIONAL 
Society ror Cancer Retier, Dept. G.7, 47, 


Victoria Street, 5.W.1. 
OINS aND MEDALS.—Best prices paid 
for comections, a - go old and rare 
silver pieces. dar atalogue of 
English Coins, ant 2 -* Monthiy Coin 
gad Medal Bulletin. 5s. per annum.— 
A. Seasy, Lr. Great Portland 
Bt., London. W.1 
Coron FREE Parachute Material. 
Nylon in white, cream, primrose, 
daffodil or old gold, all new long panels, 
ideai for undies, dresses curtains, price 25/. 
parcel, postage 9d. EGyptian CoTron, long 
panels, mo cross seams, paste! shades, 
orange, sky, light green, 
deep cream, 
parcel, Rayon, 
in white, oise or 
price 30/- postage 9d 
Co. (Dept. 804), Mail Order 
Bedford 
YOUPONS SAVED — All | articles af 
tailored wearing appare| turned from 
110s. Also repairs cleaning, etc.—Call or 
write Renew-Wear Lro., 15, Buckingham 
Palace Rd.. S.W.1. (opposite Royal Mews). 
Abbey 7348 
ECORATION 
Full Maintenance Repairs. 


long 

deep 

-Cetic & 
Stores, 


Interior and _ Exterior. 
Carpentry. 
8.W.1 


Bacor’s 36A, Elizabeth Street. 

Tel.: SLO. 1795 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION appeals for help to 


purchase Wireless Sets for their sick and 
lonely people, who could not otherwise 
afford to buy one. (Case 352) appeal “S” 
Disrraessep GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 
XCHANGE TIES!—New Ties for Old! 
Save Coupons and Money! Send us 
the ties you’re sick of. You receive in 
return same number but different —_ 
somely cleaned ties received same way 
Haste ties—enclose 2s. P.O. 6 for lis, 
20s 


—Tue Tie Excuancs (S), 6, Foun- 

tain Street, Manchester, 2. 
TLMS! FILMS!! ot — ake od 120 
and 620 cameras only a4 
spool of 6 exposures. in boxes rr Py and a 
dozen (minimum quantity 6 spools). Post 
and packing Is. per a 4 Absolutely reli- 
able. Buy now for summer.—Focus, 
- 40, Sackville St.. Piccadilly, London, 


INANCIAL resources available for oe. 
class industrial concern that 
p - =he md for expansion.—Write, in ol 
to Box 13B 


Frersisaine FABRIC, Dyed Hessian, 
no coupons, close weave, ideal for cur- 
attractive 


tatns, loose covers, bedspreads, 
shades, gold, sky. golden brown, green, 
rust, cherry, tomato or salmon, any length 
supplie 40 ins. wide, 5/11 per yard, 
stage 1/-. 54 ins wide, 6/11 per yard 
Posta, 1/-. Samples available. please 
send %. stamps.—Cruic & Co. (Dept. 804), 
Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 
EOFFKING LIMITED (Managing 


Director, G. M. Kingsmill) have their 
workshop open to you all day Saturdays. 
They have a very fine carved oak bookcase 
for £20, an antique mahogany ditto for 


same price. A very fine Ebonised dwarf 
ditto for £12 10s. Two old oak dressing 
tables at £5 10s. each. A lovely Georgian 


wal] cupboard for £10 15s. An interesting 
collection of pleasant old furniture, china, 
glass, etc. At really keen prices. 1, Lecky 
Street, Fulham Road opposite the Queens 
Elm bus stop Buses 14 and 96. Retail 
all day Saturdays onry 

AVE YOU A STORY TO TELL THE 

WORLD? . . . of your contribution to 
British Industry? If you are a manufac- 
turer and believe that your firm or industry 
has a story embodying the great traditions 
of British enterprise. send for @ co) of 
“Sacas oF  SBRitTIis# = ARLEY 
PvuslIsHING Lr... B phers to 
a and Documentary Tilustrators, 18. 
Charing Cross Road. London wo.2 
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EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture 
or furniture of their own manufac- 
ture. Will owners in the London area 
please send full particulars to HEAL AND 
Son, 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1. 
EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior types) 
cases.—Write for folder. “ Re-making Bed. 
ding,”’ Heat aNp Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
N wt yank al SHAPE,” by 
Abplanalp. An up-to-date book on 
rational He alth and Figure Culture at any 
} age. Forewords by 2 Medical Doctors. 
| 7s. 6d. from all booksellers. 
[ *Vistate MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 
in two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage.—Betu 
ha MeEnvers Lip., 2 New Bond 


Arthur 


T IS GUY’S TURN TO TAKE OFP ITS 
HAT to triends all over Britain who 


have sent their old felts in response to 


these appeals. Hats are still needed in 
large or small quantities, and will be 
by the APPEAL SecRETARY, 


accepted glad) 
Guy's Hospital, 
ADDERED 


London Bridge, §.E.1. 
STOCKINGS invisibly 


mended in 3 days; burns, tears end 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—KnNiTBack 
Service, Lro., 46 Oxford St., London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end). 
EODIAN DressmakING Service. Leodian 


Ltd., have re-opened this department 
and are now making Leodian styles in cus. 
tomers’ own materials Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55s. Write for style book 
and Particulars.—LEopIAN Lro. (S.P.47). 
Union House, 

ET Famous Authors teach you! Make 

Short Stories Pay under the guidance 
of JoHN Bropuy END BLyrTon, BEVERLEY 
NICHOLS, PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, etc. 
Also JOURNALISM, ScREEN WRITING, Rapio 
Scripts and PLay WRITING PERSONALLY 
tutored by famous writers, Free Booklet 

Earn Another Income” from ScHooL oF 
AvurHorsHiep Lrp (The Modern School), 











Gloucester House, Chi 
London, WOR Dee ari ng Cross Road. 
ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MSS. in- 
4 telligently typed: Also PLays, Trans- 
LATIONS. French, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Prices on application.—Miss Hagper, 4, 
Taviton Street, London W.C.1 
METAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS. —Heal's 
can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 
Heat & Son, 196. Tottenham Ct. Rd.. W.1. 
NV IND HEALING All areas visited - 
South of meet (Methods : r. 
Bailes, Hamblin, S.S.K.T.P.. Kimball. etc.) 
ands posed nm ‘for nerve’ cases 
su. Se incurables.—A / 
Fait. London, W.C — ow 
N INIAT TURES exquisitely painted on 
4 Ivory from any photograph by Exhibi- 
tor Royal Academy. get sent. C. J., 
Dacre House, Parbold. La 
RDINARY writing at "100- 120 words 
Der minute All languages. Test iesson 
3d.—Dorttons Srespweass (S51), 92-3. Great 
Russel! Street. 
Pp4rac HUTES. A.16 panels; each panel 
36 in. at base tapering to lin. and 84 in. 
long. 1. Pure white silk j par 32s. 6d.. § Par 
60s., Whole Par 115s. 2. Red, Blue, Grange, 
Apple Green or Dk. Green superfine cotton 
4 Par 32s. 6d., Whole Par. 60s. State second 
choice. B. Cream Cambric, 12 panels; each 
panel 20 in. at base tapering to 2 in. and 
60 in. long. Whole Ly — + carr. free. 
Satisfaction or mo! back. H. Conwar, 
Lrp. (Dept. 281) 139. yas Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16. 

YCHOLOGIST, Doctor of ate 7 
consultation and treatment.—Box 304A. 
AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs 
Solid oak. Manufactured by skilled 

coopers. As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition. Various sizes. 
Order early.—Leafiet from Batpwicss, 52 


Grosvenor St., London 

E BOOK SOCIETY has a few vacan- 
cies for new members, to receive a 
new book every month.—Full details, with 
specimen copy of ‘* The Bookman,” the 
Society’s magazine, free from SecReTary, 

13, rosvenor P London, S.W.1. 
‘ R.’ IMPOST MAKER. Embodies 
nature’s own method of providing 
the living bacteria which bring about one | 
ne 


decomposition of vegetable matter. 
packet (1/3) is sufficient to make 2 tons of 
sweet-smelling compost, rich in_humus, in 
afew weeks. Entirely herbal. Requires no 
turning. Made from the famous Mare 
Bruce formula 


- . 3 sey. 
TAMPS.—Big range ot Georgian 
Colonials, many scarce, all 1d. each. 
Approval, CHEESEMAN. 16, Addiscombe Rd., 

Watford. 

rPweE CAMBRIDGE JOUR. —A 

monthly Review of History, Literature, 
ite 


Economics, Politics, etc, 
Oakeshott, D Brocan, C. W. GuIL_esaup 
and others. June issue now ready. 3s. 


Pp.a. post free) of all Booksellers. 
is decreasing but still 
Our Social 


net (30s 
‘J WBERCULOSIS 
causes 500 deaths a week. 
Welfare Department helps _tubercuwous 
patients and their families. If you need 
advice write to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ee or TN, Tavistock 
fame ere. 

NG’ PEOPLE are coming to rely 
2 magazine for tmformed 
sending on present day affairs, develop- 
ments and discoveries The most Ten. 
fully produced British Magazine. Livel 
authoritative articles Superb illustrations 
and diagrams in colour Monochrome. 
—Send to: A. 
THomas 


. 


one. 
— re Sub- 


aw 


J NDERGRADUATE, wr _ Teale 
work, end June-end Septem! Aaj. 
where, anything.—Box 15B 
VV ANTED. Burchell’s Travels in popu 
Africa, Vidal's Views of 
Ayres, Kidd’s LIilustrations of Ja 
Doyly’s Books on India, Hodge's Views ley 
India. Any coloured plate books dealing 
with South Africa.—RaPHAEL pane. Ln, 
28, Museum Street, London, W.C 
W ATCHES WANTED.—New, Ol, 
used, Out of Order. Top prices 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.— rs 
(SN). 19, Hopwood Ave. anchester, 4, 
y JHERE THE ATLANTIC MURMURS 
- Holiday this year at Newquay’s 
famous Hotel Marina genes. urt 
bathing, sun lounge, ballroo 
food, triendly service reasonable charges, 
Telephone Newquay 3012 today for booking. 
W®ite FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tae Recent INSTITUTE (Dept, 
85G), Paiace Gate. London, W.8. 
Vy atzine A BOOK? Publisher’s Reader 
(ret.) criticises MSS & advises. Educa. 
tional books and Short a a@ Speciality, 


Moderate fees s. e. to Wittum 
THompson, BCM/ Litatd, London, W.C.1. 
PV matanon. —Best seats avallable 

every —y *Pail Mall Safe 
Deposit, St. bans St. Haymarket, 8.W.1, 
WHI 4545. 


| is sheets good quality notepaper, printed 
with your address and 50 envelopes, 

6s, 6d., post paid. (Stamp for samples.)— 

came , nes Co.. Allhallows Lane, 
endal. 





EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE 





and Secretarial 
Careers. Thorough training at Sr, 
Gopric’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W3. 
Ham. 5986. G posts found for 
qualified students. Resid. and day students 
PSYCHO-PHYSICAL RE-EDUCATION 
4A GROUP has been founded by 
Charles Neil and Mr, Eric de Peyer, at 18, 
Lansdowne Rd., Holland Park, W.11. Tel, 
Park 7222, to teach the technique evolved 
by Mr. F." Matthias Alexander and to pre- 
vide facilities for doctors, educationalists 
and others for investigation into it. The 
senche rs concerned were eww ogg _— 
Mr. F. Matthias Alexander, but 
independents of him. Those Saterested a are 
cordially inyited to apply for particulars t 


the SEcRETARY. 
2nd-9th July. 
Rt. Hon S. Hudson, 


SHRIDGE 

Agriculture 
M.P.: The Health Service, Lord Moran: 
British Transport, Sir Cyril Hurcomb; 
Steel. Sir John Duncanson: National In- 
surance, Sir Geoffrey King: Electricity. 
Sir Henry Self;. Matrimonial Courts, 
Pestell: Women in Industry, Mary Glover. 
Inclusive Fee £6. Course 25 9th-12th 
July. Germany—Future prospects, Victor 
Cavendish-Bentinck: The Economic Re- 
covery of Germany, D. McLachlan: World 
mn through Eastern European Eyes, 

K. Bebek: Western Union. _ Inclusive 
Fee £3 3s. Od Applications for enrol- 
ment to Bursar. Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts, Tel.: Little Gaddesden 3191. 

HILDREN, 3-14, welcomed, country home, 

education arranged ny period. — 
Hemens, Walsh Manor, Crowborough, Sussex. 
OMMON ENTRANCE.—Expert tuition, 


Course 24. 


Boys, 10-14 Except. results. School 
environment. Good food. Sea, mountain 
air.—Ivor M. Cross i Cantab, Barsam 
K. K ross. B.A. Oxon, Lapley at 
Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. H 
Glandyfi 243. 

OREIGN SERVICE. HOME CIVIL 


SERVICE, etc. Tuition for new exams. 
| ——- for interviews, by 

vies’s who gained over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams., between 
1927 and 1939. Consultations by appoint- 
ment for detailed advice. Spec 
course for July examination meth June to 
2nd July.—Davies’s de Park Gate, 
S.W.7. WES. 6564. 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, 

Postal Tuition for Lond. a sore. 
Ent., A. BSe., B.Sc. Econ 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas; ‘bene Cert.. 
H.S.C.. etc. a*, fees, instalments = Pre. 
pectus from Parker, M.A., 
—_ B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD tex 
1 


). 
OWARD LEAGUE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
“ Criminat Justice,” July 30-August 6. 
akers include Margery Fry, Her 
annheim. David Weitzman, M.P., 
Pearce (1.S.T.D.) Dr. Young (Prison Com- 


mission) Governors of Manchester Prison 
and Latchmere House, Borstal, J. Va 
{Meadmaster. Liverpool] Farm App 
Excursions. Film, “ Cnildrea 
on ‘Trial. **  Weetwood Hall, Headingley, 
Leeds.—Apply early for details H.L 
Parliament Mansions Abbey Orchard 


Street, S.W.1 

Quam CONFERENCES FOR 
.) TEACHERS.—The Association of Agri- 
culture announces that conferences dealing 
with applied biology, economic geogra; 
and rurai sciences have 
teachers at the following 
University College of Wales. Aberystwyth. 
School of Agriculture. 
Nottingham. (4 
August, 1948) ¢ Farm Institute, Spars. 
holt, near Winchester. (10-12th August, 
1948). School of Agriculture, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. (24-26th 
August, 1948). Essex Institute of Agri- 
culture, Writtle. near Chelmsford. (3ist 
August-2nd September. 1948). 


University 


of Agriculture. 232-241, 
Victoria Street, London, 3S. 








Femple Bar 9929. 


Co. 
scription “specialises Blackpool 


A. 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
57. Duke St.. W.l. MAY 6626-7. 
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aio & DICK. 7. Holland 
or ales pra. W 11.—Individual tuition for 
wee. a inations Navy Special Entry, Army 
ance iow scheme) ist M.B Higher 
in South Bnirsechoo! ertificates. London Matricula- 
t | Buen tion, Univers. ty Entrance and Scholarships. 
ai } 
. k 743 
: Views a Tei: Par 
Ea 
xotalae | TppOINTMENTS — VACANT 
1. AND WANTED 
l elow 
Od; Dim Tone of the vacancies advertised below 
rn. — relates to anyon’ fo Wot a 
ster, 4. rs gngagement ‘ der the t — r 
\TI ONS are in\ vited irc lergy- 
eel — Prie Orders for the post 
quay’ L wf the Church Hostel, Bangor 
~ > df ae n of Ordinands for ‘the tw 
> cha and Warden Asaph and Ban gor St pend 
¢ booking, m with gn e i — 
» utie v t 2) 
rs (Dae ¢ ‘Academic distinctions, | with 
five copies of applica tion ane onial 
. livered by Juiy th, . to 
5 Reader ae get Cc reVONES The Rectory, Gaer- 
Ss. Educa. nglesey, from whom further infor- 
S lt wen, ans 
peciality, mation may be obtained 
— DET SCHOOL = SHIP | HAMS. 
' 7 a4 “ CONWAY, Bangor, North he re 
avai for September a young graduate 
fall Sate Wanted to teach English with some History 
ot, S.W.L. nd Geography. Interest in games and 
other out of school .ctivities looked for. 
r, printed Burnham Scale, less five per cent. super- 
Privelopes, uation RO 
imples.)— WNANTERBURY — ounce 
CHRISTCHU RCH NEW EALAN = 
Applications are invited for the - - 4 
———— my AND PouiTicaL SCIEeENCE ary 
rae per annum (New Zealand currency). 
Allowance for travelling expenses for 
ecretarial appointee and wife. Further particulars 
s at Sr and information as to the method of 
i» NW. application may be obtained from the 
or all Secaerary, Universities Bureau of the 
students, British Empire, 8. Park Street. London, 
Cc Closing date for the receipt o 
Me Seatiens is 14TH spouse. joes in new 
or, at 18, aealand and 20TH ULY in Ss 
l. Tel; coun 
» evolved UNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON— 
| to Art GALLERY AND a App! entions 
tiona: re invited for the post o Rt ASSISTA 
it. The (Male) in Grade V_ (£520-£570 per 
y trained annum) of the A.P.T Division of the 
ut work National Scheme ti Conditions of Service 
ested are for Local Government x fficers fon li- 
it cants should possess a niversity Degree 
a or its equivalent and have experience of 
th July art gallery and exhibition work. now- 
Hudson, ledge of art history wil I be an sdventage. 
° The appointment will be subject to the 
ae provisions contained in the above Con- 
ynal In- ditions of Service and the Local Govern- 
ectricity. ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
urts. successful candidate will be —— —" to 
"Gie ss @ medical examination. urther 
onan particulars of the appointment and form 
Victor of application will be sent on —— 
1 to the Director the jallery an 
7 Museum, Church Street nl. Com- 
n E pleted forms must be received by him not 
in Ramo ater than three weeks from the date of 
- oan publication of =e advertisement : Can- 
ass ther tly or indirectly will 
1amsted, poe, ;. a nga 
disqualify J “G Drew, Town Clerk, 
- Town Hail, Brighton 
7 bem, Evcuisi . HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS — 
‘Samat NISANTAS, ISTANBUL. The | Com- 
P mittee of tl for invi applications 
tuition, for the follo vacancies on the staff 
hoo! (a) A TeacHER OF BrioLocy (to Matriculation 
ountain standard) and of Chemistry (b> A 
BaRBaRa TEACHER OF ENGLISH to pre-Matriculation 
Gra standard,-and midd'e school Er 
: instruction of forei 
ng English (c) 
CIVIL for lower and middle schoo 
exams, ntary Mather matics : ; 
ws, by im. in kish 
esses in af taxation, at the exchange rate 
bet at the end of f 
ween ms c e 
\ppoint- ing. { 
1 short tion to 
June to normal id 
Candidates shou a ‘ "De gree 
desirable but Inter- 
S, &c. mediate Certif under 
., Spec. expected 
i.Com., ipervision of boarders (35) 
. Cert., ar be unmarried and able 
Pros. to take part in supervision of games 
D. Pare out and home on completion of two 
D (Est. years’ agreement The candidates appointed 
will be expected to be in Istanbul on 
‘HOOL, 18th September. Applications with copies 
gust 6. of testimonials should in the first instance 
-rmann be addressed to:—Mr P. H. Tavtor, 45, 
>, Dr. — ——. »Bromle v ment. The Head- 
} Com- aster wil e in London towards the en 
= pune a and will be glad to meet appli- 
ants there 
Va ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
Pp 
nildren POLITICAL SCIENCE.—( UNIVERSITY OF 
jingley, Lonpon).—Applications are invited for a 
mie LECTURESHIP IN FUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
rehard Salary scale £500 per annum rising to 
£850, with superannuation benefits and 
FOR family allowances. The Lecturer will | be 
require: to conduct teaching in ubiic 
fealing gaministrat! on for degrees. principally the 
con.), and diplomas and to under- 
ty! take and supervise Fesearch in his field 
res °— Applications, with the names of three 
twyt referees, should 4S, ‘forwarded not later 
uiture. — Ist a to the Secretary, London 
6th chool of onomics Houghton Street, 
(4 Aldwych. W.C.2, from whom further in- 
Spars. 
— formation can be obtained 
a RGANISING SECRETARY _ (woman), 
ra requires work in London of a social 
r or politica! nature.—Box B 
ie OYAL SCHOOL. BATH. Wanted in 
September a resident Senior English 
culars 
tained Mistress; good degree and experience 
essential: Burnham Scale.—Apply 
= HEADMISTRFSS. 
CRETARY, free mid-July requires 
“EGE, dep ministrative post in London.—Box 
1. . 
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Applications are invited for September, 
1948 or January, 1949 for LecruRER IN 
Booey. Candidates must pc sses s hi gh 
qualifi va tic ns and good pachi 
perience sential Salary 
with elham Award 
Coll orms of appiication 
par may be obtained ‘tre the 
E the Municipal College mp rts- 
- Bar ae M.A Chief 
cati Offic 
‘SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL- a 
s CoMMITTEE Application t 
for tt ppointment of an / STRATIVE 
ASSISTANT in he » artment, 
main'y for the Yo H AND Com- 
MUNITY Ansocuitesben. Applicants should 
1 first hand experience of Further 







as it relates to the 
and young 
en ad- 


. Particularly 
1€ activities of adults 
niversity gree 
v experience are desirable 
accordance with Grade VIII of 
Division of the National Scales 
trative, Professional, Technical 
Officers of Local Authorities 
£25 to £760 per annum plus 
area ‘“* weighting ’’) Forms of 
application and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
(2id.) adcressed envelope from Tue CHIEF 
EDUCATIONAL on County Hall, Kings- 


ton-upon-Thames 

UN ERSITY. COLLEGE OF HULL.-— 
Applications are invited for the 

tppointment of a Tutor in practical Social 

Work in the Depar tment of Social Studies, 





Assistant Lecturers’ Grade. £450- £500, 
eligible for promotion to Lecturers’ Grade, 
“£525- £800 Car — dates (preferably 
Sraduates with ulification in social 
studies) should neve substantial practical 
experience of social work; experience of 
teaching or supervision of students an 


advantage. Liberal opportunities for writing 
and research. Fuwil particulars of the post 


ren be obtained from the Recistrar.— 
plications (six copies) must be received 
by 7th Jul 


uy 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
~The Council of the College invites 

applications for the following posts: 
(a) A Research’ Lectureship in Social and 
Economic History for two years at a salary 
of £450 per annum, plus superannuation. 
(b) At least two Research Assistantships in 
Social Studies at a saiary of £300 to £450 
per annum according to qualifications. 
Applicants for «b) should be “praduates in 
History or Economics Socio‘ogy or 
Political Science or Philosophy The 
appointments will date from October 1. 
1948. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Reaistrar, University College. 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom appli- 

cations must be received without delav 


CONCERTS 
T ISZT PROGRAMME London Symphony 
4 Orchestra with Coastant Lambert and 

























Charles Brill Winter Garden Theatre, 
Sun. June 20 at 7.30. ey ge Poem 
‘** Hamlet " (Csardas Macabr “Lés Morts” 
Speaker a NE Dvatt) Male Chorus 
City of Lon oee ee 
aust Symphon 
Male Cc nd 
ke 26 to 10, 6 trom 
8881) ‘All agents and Lyn- 
: 3591). Pres. by O.0.C. by 
idovh Messel 
EXHIBIT IONS 
ANKEL Sheen, rece! 
eF Gimpel mM i. ~ BD ri 
Sg... W.1 A (opening 8t h Ju 
EFEVRE. GALL ERY 131/134 New. ‘Bond 
St... W.l RENOIR Daily 10-5.30 
Sats 10-1 
. E.A Pictures for Schools.—Tate Gat- 
©@ LERY a. ¥ th-Ju lly 8th Weekdays 
ALLERY Samuel Courtauld 
Memorial Exhibition til 3lst é ust. 
10-6. Sundays 2-6 





JUILLARD, RENOIR, DEGAS, ete. 
Summer Exhibition, Daily 10 to 5 p.m 
17, Old Bond Street, London, 


Mar borough, 
W.i. 





r t 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 

OLIDAY accommodation wanted for a 

girl of 20 recuperating from operation 
before starting training end of August. 
Anxious to join a family of young people 
interested in games, is @ fine cricketer and 
lacrosse piayer, less experienced at tennis. 
Not more than 100 miles from London. 
References wanted and readily given.—Box 


B 

SURNISHED fiat. Holl’d Pk, let. 2-3 
afte prof. Long term agrt. 5) gns. Par. 

9125. 


Ay 





TRAVEL 
IONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.—(1) 
Swiss Heights. (2) Riviera, Florence, 
Venice (3) Delomites and Venice. bd 
Austrian Tirol and Dolomites. (5) Rom 
and Naples All urs heavily began 
Essential state date preferred.—LaMMIN 
Tours, Ltp., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 
LIVER’S Trave. tor the best escorted 
or independent Continental holidays. 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian 
Dolomites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday: 
mountains, lakes, horse races, in the land 
of blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 38 
gus; 16 days Austrian Tyrol. 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations, 
full board at good hotels. tips, tax, and ex- 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for 
you. Write now for — stating 
country —1l1l, Suffolk Street, Mall, 


Pall 
London, S.W.1, 





18, 


of 


1948 


European Demo- 
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\ ENEVA, Cradle 





Conducted party. Aug. 23rd- 
Sept 14 days, £31 10s., including ex- 
cursi social and recreational activities. 
Programme. Joun SEWELL, Rise Lodge, 
Dawlish, Devon 


OLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA AGAIN! —Come 
and spend your holiday rediscovering 
the old appealing charm of the Austrian 
countryside, with its glorious landscape of 
mountains and quaintly picturesque 





Villages Selected hotels will satisfy every 
requirement, and you will be delightfullv 
Surprised by the good food specially pro- 
vide for our guests—For particulars, 
apply to any TRAVEL AGENT as quickly as 
possible 
HOLIDAYS 
OLIDAY PLANS? Poty Tovrs hay 
vacancies at hand-picked __ hoteis. 
Seven nights Blackpoo] from £8 12s. 6d., 
Clacton £8 lls. 6d.. Exmouth £6 16s., 
Keswick £8 6s., Morec —_— £8 2s., South. 
sea £7 7s.. Ventnor £8 8s.. Windermere 
£8 10s.—P TA 3098 “Rapiat St.. W.1. 


O.W.—Holiday guests received in private 
¢ home, every comfort highly recom- 
mended terms mod imit 3 people, vacan- 
cies, July, August and Sept.—Box 5B 
RELAND.—First-class coast hotel . near 
12 ns p.w Also Jersey, 
Dutch acht cruises.—AckRoyps, 
15. Princes Arcad Piccadilly. London. 


REGent 3311 
IVIERA HOLIDAY.—14 delightful days 
Orangers, in beautiful 


at Mas des 
Biot, for £15 ful) pension. Excellent 
cuisine. 3 kilos from Cote d'Azur. The 
greatest holiday opportunity ever offered. 
es from MarsHALL Harpy, LIMITED 
(Dept 211. Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
W EST WALES —Attractive small Guest 

House _ still as some vacancies 
for autumn holidays Lovely coast. Easily 








reached by us from Carmarthen or 

Aberystwyth. Tariff on application to 

Miss Battarp, Pen-y-Graig, Aberporth, 

Cardigan. 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 
ARMOUTH, TY-MYNACH HOTEL, 
magnificently situated. overlooking sea 


and hilis and set in spacious garden. A 
small hotel of quality reputed for the ex- 
cellence of its food and service. Resident 
proprietors, Capt. and Mrs. D. H, THomas. 
el.: Barmouth 210. 
NARDIGAN BAY. Paying Guests received 
in Private House in 20 acres gardens 
and woodiands—near sea. fishing and golf, 
—Garden produce.—Apply, Box No. 8B. 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmouta, S&S. 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely position 
overlooking the sea and golf course, which 
its grounds adjoin this hotel ‘s appointed 
to gratify the most discerning. cS Large 


cocktail lounge Sports room. Hard tennis 
court. Putting. Croquet. Beach huts. Free 
golf.—Write C. Swinnerton. Tel.: 2277. 


ASTBOURNE. BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
nm sea-front directly opposite pier. 
Hot and cold water spring interior mat- 


tresses and bed lights in all rooms’ Excel- 
lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 

jkrow EY, CORNWALL.—PENLEE HorTen 

Licensed Beautiful position above the 

ocks at Harbour mouth Two minutes’ 

alk beach and golf. Large 

li bedrooms. Interest. 





excellently cooked. 





Cus NSIDE HOTEL Buckeridge Rd., 
Teignmouth for comfort, goed food 
and service, glorious, position overlooking 
the sea, own garde produce. "Phone 570, 
G RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cam- 
Wo BRIDGE Visitors received for periods 
of one or two weeks 
|S bg MANSARD RESTAURANT 
Serves gooil food and wine . quiet 


surroundings for 


civilised en 
lunch and tea ~196° Totten. 


morning coffee, 
ham Court Rd., 
Heron on HOUSE HOTEL. wrannes.. 
, in “a Somerset. Enjoy 
home life tr lovely country house 
beautiful gre sounds The comfort, service 
and goodness of the meals leave memories 





in 


to cherish, Dancing. own stables, squash. 
Golf nearby. Waterloo to Templecombe 2} 
ours. Club licence. Tel: 2377. 


INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS. 
—Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside 
the sea and adjoins golf links. Unvarying 
high standard comfort service and cuisine. 
Full licence. Trains met. 204 
| Fg ~ pai 4 HOTEL CHURCH STRET- 
During Spring—answer the 
call of the lovely Shropshire Highlands. 
Under personal supervision, this first-class 
licensed hotej offers every comfort. Lift, 
exc. cuisine, ac rounds. 
tennis, riding.—Apply Proprietors, PHILLIPS. 
Tel.: 72. 
OVELY Country at the door. No need 
for petrol ration or tiresome currency 
restrictions, For a _ peaceful, satisfying 
** England-at-her-Best ”’ holiday try 
Bickton House FORDINGBRIDGE, Hants. 
2145). Interesting meals cooked by 
resident owner, include ali own 
produce from Parsley to Peaches. Separate 
tables. Inclusive terms 4-6 gns. 
MArEty for peace holidays. Georgian 
mansion—glorious parkland. Excellent 
food, airy bedrooms (h. and c.), staff sin- 


cerely concerned your comfort. Riding, 
tennis, garage. a 10 miles. Brochure 
from Manacer Markly. Rushlake Green 


(‘phone 270), near Heathfield, Sussex. 

EAR EXMOUTH. Knappre Cross Horst. 
4N One of the most beautiful hotels in 
S. Devon has a few vacancies through 
Summer. 28 acres grounds. Exquisite view 
over sea and estuary. Licensed. Tel.: 
Exmouth 3643. 





WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Gatiershy 


Hatters Since 
1865 








£104-1-10 
for £100 


—or 21% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 


MASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 










Founded 185! 
WELLINGTON PLACE 


- HASTINGS 








Stained Glass Windows 
and Memorial Tablets 








Book 


Maile & Son Ltd. 


S67BUSTON Rad.,LONDON,N.W 


Clip me Out! 








> —— <a 


How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 
in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is 
learnt in 12 2-hour lessons. Over 
60,000 successful students. Send 
coupon for free trial lesson and full 
details of postal courses. 
DUTTON SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL 


Dept. X.X.6, 92/3 Gt. Russell St 
W.C.1. ™ 


ee 


NAME 





(Block Letters) 
ADDRESS 
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~ — near Barnstap‘e, North ; 
* Devon. Broomhill.—In_ seciusion x | 
| 
| 





————__ 


own grounds. Amenities of well- 


53O acres 
managed hotel, but homely atmosphere of = 
‘ mmtortable country omnouse. % Billiards. , Cc 4 i = Recommended by 
F.eally good country fare. Tel.: shirwell 62. la ~ 
"EAR LAUNCESTON, Cornwali, Oid q =—_ =a ~~) Ashley Courtenay 


4% Tree House Hotel Lovers of sport.and 
country life do not need cars at this beautl- | 


| country house where tennis, golf, free . i pa 
i rough shooting and|| "I am a4 part of all :pat I have met. Nr. HONITON, Saver. HEMBUR v peel FORT 



































rout fishing. riding 
lo ~ A intry wal a Lic Copies of the 1948 ec s of my hardy ng Charming count house ones 
i INGNOR HALL anuzal Let's = t a 2," Price 65+ #. ~ in . “fF, Lard oa 
Peace and are now availal at feaing booksellers. _ Comfort 
17 Profu ely ” tescribes some 
450 of the lly good els of Great 
Reit aand Ireland. If F bookseller bas 
sold out apply to <Ashbley Courtenay, —_ 
68, St. James's St London, 5.W.1 HOTEL Gloriot E AY RENE 
Price 65. 64., post = a N. 














THE = 


om ay. _Wergatershive. 
>t > 





1 rs al 

roadst airs “1001 
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~Y TES. ornwall.—St grounds, , el to Mey Golf details write to 3 ‘ 

Ss Seam ate Ts not an hotel; i Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- Hydro, Matlock. Derbyshire Smedley's 

DURBAN comfortable detached house in sec iuded |}f mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. MINEHEAD. BEACH HOTEL. Family 
garden, offering personal service and ex-/|§ Special reduced terms __ for Residents. hotel close to sea Not too big for com 

cellent home cooking H. & C. Reasonable |] Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. fort and personal service ~bathing 

Tel.: Westbourne 63333. Golf, Riding. Good centre for excursions 


terms.—Tel.: 610 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL | qruptey_ pr angey.. HORTON-CUM- BRANCASTER, Norfolk DORMY HOUSE by coach. Manager: T. Marsh. Tel, 15 
STUDLEY, OXFORD. — Sixteenth- HOTEL. Come and enjoy the healthiest Trust Houses, Limited 
STEAMSHIP co LTD Century Guest House in P jovely grounds and holiday you have ever had. Bathing (from NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR Hal 
. * | beautiful unspoilt countryside, seven miles firm sands), riding, sailing, tennis, HOTEL The Sunny Sussex Coast is — 
from Oxford (convenient transport shooting, first-class golf at Brancaster enticing. especially with this County 


,104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €.C.3. | arranged), welcomes guests for va MY and Hunstanton (6  miles)—dancing, ten minutes from Bexhill, as ones 
short visits. Fin: walking and riding billiards, and cocktail lounge. Tet.: Comfortable beds, plentiful fare 











Telephone: Aven 1011. i , 
P ue | country (hacks available) Billiard —_ 'f Brancaster 17 riding stables Hard tennis — 
. and Children’s Playroom Ampie an — > Dancing veer Licensed. From 
‘ delictous meals. with every attention and |] SOUTH CORNWALL. | POLSUE MANOR. ‘ej: Ninfield 330 = 
consideratior Brochure from Proprietors in unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- 
x - ’ - seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD T 


OTEL just by the Park Gates — facing 


j Tel: Stanton St John 3 s : oe 
rT, CAVENDISH AT. EASTROURNY || Bigush cooky "in plenty, wvaasarea, tat famous view of the ‘ames, Gam ML 
| to do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort RUAN HIGH LANES, Hea saat : ems € @ with easy one unas Wh: 
| Pirstclass service and cusine Telephone || CROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL omers West End. Tel Richmond 3103 : 
Bm orety om Cocktail bar Jack Pad- ones 7 cae. ub) ea n 3 s Count AWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Se —_ 
coul 


ury’ t C len rai service, 
Ty’s orchestra Excellent train Homely atmosphere, good food Beautifully furnished with every modem 
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help you to make the ae _ mL, — ation to, th. bar eg he supervision of the experienced conven First-class cuisine. Registered thro 
prorl ) med , —" esident wners (Mr. an s rlut Terms from 30/- ¢ "rai 
most of your ti me and ag eee a Davies) ensures your satisfaction Tel. 2526 Truro ™ Resident . Stamaoene 7“ - 
money in planning your 4 hy —— are few lovelier villages than EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322 esse 
Stoxe Gasriet. S. Devor Stay at HOTEL “The Gateway to the West.” SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP. dock 
Reowa GursTHOUSE (Te 260) over look- |] A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- STEDE HOTEL For many, this lon 
it the river Dart Lovely Ss, well- | ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral establish 65-bedroom, licensed Hote, dem 
cooked fo d (poultry kept) y comfort Close packed with the r s of a more under personal direction of Mr. an 
ar d willing service 5}-6) gns leisured age yet replete ¥ every modern Mrs . Crawley, needs no introduction, of t 
_ OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. amenity fell appo bedrooms. and to all we say WELCOME in the full 
has now reopened Good food, soit Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge and Lift. sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasue whe 
beds a warm hotei Radiator and hot R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2 Tel.: Shanklin 2101 
, 
AIDES ‘REACH HOTEL, SALCOMBE—|]| FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY SIDMOUTH, DEVON. «BELMONT Horm |] aver 
esas It’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside HOTEL (formerly Hydro Hotel and moW jotea gor its excell bese . food a ee whic 
a delightful sandy cove with grand wooded under the same direction as the QueenS the nest posit i ti , 
oe is around Own boats I comfort Hotel, Penzance, and the Digby Hotel, } oll y — Jon p ote ending o four 
roughout Good and i menus Sherborne) Overlooking Falmouth Bay. woo, ot, ram — 
Send now for brochure Few vacancies June, July and § el.: 288. || Good Food and every comfort in a corner meer S meats ‘Suites Gas fies man 
MPOROSAY CASTLE. Isle of Mull, Scot- | of Britain renowned for its mildness and Tel: idan. th ae p F . 
stating particular countries land. Fully licensed Large Gardens, |] beautiful surroundings H 1: Sidmouth pecial its [ 
Home Farm. All country lite facilities: || PeLIxsTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing S!QMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. Tus 
desired. Our very complete Under the Proprietor’s person al supervision full South, Delightful gardens, terracing SUNY positioned family hotel, under tht of tk 
Brochure on applicati Tel. Craig- to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold Personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sande 
“aa is at your service. nure 6 : - se sea water baths som, squash rackets offers comfort and good catering in & T 
Write to YREHARROCK MANOR, nr. Port Isaac courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 pic ee resort famed for the mildnes 
Cornwall. Easy access to Polzeath tenr courts, billiards, croquet, putting. Of its te. Tei. 90 whet 
FRAMES’ TOURS LTD. 25 Denmark Street, | and St. Enodoc Golf Course. 15 acres Reduced terms during off-season Tele- SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL 
W.C.2, Temple Bar 1522. | Regent St. — gr ands. For a happy carefree nehees I in phone: Felixstowe 221 ; fa = ° the sea. Open all the year. Com able 
Whitehall 1548. 80 Southampton Row, | traditional country house style odern | 7 " and be Spot Food you will enjoy. Break 
W.C.I_ London. Holborn 3143 appointments. Own produce. Tel.: Port | FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGT ny fast in bed. Telephone and Redifusal— viola 
“a ~ 4 Situat ed on the Leas facing the sea. Full Radio by vour bedside. A 
Branches throughout Britain YAYFARERS _REsTAvRANT AND Cars licensed, with “Bay Tree” Grill Room tively fu m Ce a warm, — d 
CVS-23 W CONTINENTALE 20 Sranvi Pla one —— Pe. Good food, well-cooked Service ‘h a Smile. Tel 1 esi. an 
Orchard St.. W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 5125: ifts. entral heating. Running water in : 
Open from noon till 10.30 p.m. Luncheons, all rooms. Lock-up garages Moderate TORQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL. "We cco at W 
afternoon teas. dinners No house charges. terms. Telephone 4663-4 Torquay on the on fr — a the how 
r eulsin s _ ! o mnt, 
secellent Copsnental Ceeice “tnckekin tne || PeLKasvonn. THE _LYNDHU RST HOTEL level. No hills to climb, no steps to fillf g: 
|] for your HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE. down. We can offer you accommodation ISP 


dinners Wonderful aeolian in large Private from a suite to a single room, studied figur 


Pp ELS H COAST.—Few guests received at 
alace Hotel W a try house in estate of 200 acres. Gardens on the Leas. 70 Bedrooms, all courtesy and satisfying service _ Nightly 
: with H. & C. and ps Spring Beds. Lift. Dancing to Harry Evans and his Band stew: 








ountaineering, salmon and trout fishing, . . * 
pee dines. Self, aud all plonsures | 7 Lounges. YOU'LL FIND EVERY COM- Squash, Tennis, Billiards and a pla ; 
Buxton . seaside holiday—Panreioa, Hatt. Aber- || FORT AT THE LYNDHURST. Brochure ground for children Brochure wit/# strik 
lovey Merioneth on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played. pleasure from S. R. Paul, General Manage. 
Good beds—good food—music Yyroouacomse BAY HOTEL, Woola- A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. Tel. 2234. A.A., R.A.C Trar 
g combe, Devon Travel by Devon HARROGATE. GRAND HOTEL For Nr. VENTNOR ST. LAWRENCE Dm 
Belle (ali Pullman), leave London 12 noon, health and holiday “Britain’s Wonder HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the mm prop 


—dancing—ideal indoor swim in hotel 5.15 p.m’ A superbly appointed | Hotel.” First class throughout, this Sheltered suntrap in Britain. Balconied 
pool — health-giving walks Touriges, "baltroom. Chiniens Cogktatl |] hotel provides in mv humble opinion, a bedrooms facing south and the sea possi 
4 : 3 and play rooms. Tel: 68. aning service which we associate with an era D0oking for autumn and winter. Pe with 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- a. SERTURY ‘MANOR ee known as “ pre-war.” Purther, it, has an sonal supervision of resident proprietors 
quiries have the rsonal 4X Quinton, STRATFORD-oN-Avon, for those all-the-year-round season. Tel. 4631. = a ~ 8 oe ee conf 
pe desiring perfect peace, comfort. good food || Nr. HASTINGS.  FAIRLIGHT LODGE WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANIB}T Oper: 

attention of the Mai: aging ond oo roo oem oe a proto: HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- PARK HOTEL Only 30 minutes fra : 
iterior-spring Ss. plete rest in small luxury hotel. —_ London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls resur 





























Director, Mr. |}. |. Hewlett. Illus. Polder on request above sea level. Plenty of good food, Badminton and D: —all free to re 

Teleoh : , Oo aon ee Rm, = riding. se pesigent Prope yreqaens buses dents. 150. rooms (many with prinw ii due | 

e : q mar. Golf T is D astings. siden roprietors, r. and baths), and self-contained suites. 
epnhone uxton 2000. fallway line to the Nori =-Telcgrame || Mrs. W. B.S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. Sense 
Palace, Pitlochry by t 
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